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I.—THE USE OF THE OPTATIVE IN THE EDDA. 


This paper attempts to list in convenient groups all the 
occurrences of the optative in the poems of the Eddas. Some 
discussion has been necessary to explain the grouping of examples, 
and some remarks have arisen from the necessity of noticing 
important or rare usages. An attempt has also been made to 
give, by way of comparison, the useful facts regarding the other 
moods. Except for this, all discussions, including theories as to 
origins, have been cut to the briefest possible compass. 

The classification here adopted was not chosen because of 
any belief that it was the only good one for the treatment of 
the facts in hand. Perhaps it was not the best one for the ‘ 
purpose. In fact this system was originally called forth by 
the conditions that prevailed in the older languages of the Indo- 
European group. There may be danger in applying it to the 
syntax of a language like Old-Icelandic, where not only have 
modal forms become quite limited in number, but even modal 
meanings have evidently changed much since their first 
representatives made their appearance in the literature of the 
older languages; narrowing here, widening there, now dropping 
outworn connotations, now forming new associations, until new 
distinctions are certainly called for. If, therefore, this system is 
applied under these new conditions, it must be used with such 
freedom that new categories, and even perhaps new, re-formed 
‘grundbegriffe’, are candidly recognized, if necessary. How- 
ever, since science is so incurably monistic, the adoption of one 
system for the grouping of the related facts of all the Indo- 
European languages is inevitable.’ A certain inverted method 


1T fully appreciate the contention of Jesperson as put forth in Engl. Studien, 
Vol. 35, p. 7, but Comparative Syntax has its own just claims. 
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is too prevalent. The modal treatment of the older languages 
has suffered much from categories imposed by conceptions 
gained in daily intercourse with such modern languages as can 
still display what seems to be a respectable array of veteran 
modal usages; which, however, prove to be only the disorgan- 
ized remnants of a rapidly retreating rearguard almost ready to 
break into flight and vanish out of sight. Hence there is so 
much of ‘souveran’ and ‘polemisch’, ‘absolut’ and ‘relativ’, 
‘tatsachlich’ and ‘vorstellung’ in treating moods of languages 
that have preserved clearly distinguishable modal conceptions. 
It is obviously safer and more scientific to ask Old-Icelandic 
to submit to the general categories furnished by the older 
languages than to make the converse demand, provided of course 
the facts be never misread or misinterpreted to suit the categories. 

Nygaard, Gering and Delbriick have been particularly service- 
able in the preparation of this paper. Besides two early * programs 
on Syntax of the Eddas, which treat mainly of case usage, Nygaard 
gives a series of four articles in the *Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi 
(Vol. I-III), which, however, are based almost entirely on prose 
usages. This work, together with Gering’s Worterbuch zu den 
Liedern der Edda, Halle, 1903, furnishes the data for the part 
devoted to Old-Icelandic in Delbriick’s recent article on * Der 
Germanische Optativ im Satzgefiige, which has antiquated all 
previous studies. As this article of Delbriick’s should and, no 
doubt, will form a basis for future work in Germanic modal syntax, 
it is unfortunate that in discussing Old-Icelandic its author did 
not have at his disposal a treatment of the earlier poetic usages ; 
for many important data thereby escaped his notice, some 
inaccuracies became inevitable, and some conclusions that are 
drawn are fallible because of the incompleteness of the 
evidence upon which they are based. The existence of Gering’s 
excellent Worterbuch has rendered it possible to cut my study 
down to the present small compass, by frequent references to him 
for complete lists of examples, as, e. g., under ef, nema, sem, 
etc. I have used ‘Sijmons’ text, and have listed all the 
examples found there, not only in the poems but also in the 
prose remarks, and in the fragments. 


1 Nygaard, Edda Sprogets Syntax, 1867-9. 
2 Nygaard, Om brugen af Konjunktiv i Oldnorsk, Arkiv f. Nord. Fil. I-III. 
3In Beitrage zur Gesch. d. Deutschen Spr. u. Lit., 1904, p. 200-304. 

4B. Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, Halle, 1888-19o0r. 
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USE OF THE OPTATIVE IN THE EDDA. 


I. THE OPTATIVE IN INDEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


1. Ln expressions of will. 

I find no examples in the Edda of the independent volitive 
in the first person singular or plural. Resolve on the part of the 
speaker is usually expressed by the first person singular of sko/o, 
while exhortation, which involves both the speaker and the 
listener, is regularly expressed by the first person plural of the 
imperative, e. g., 

gongom baug sea! ‘let us go see the rings’, Vkv. 23 *. 

Examples of the optative in the second person in commands 
are not numerous: 

ropomk pér, Loddfafner, en (a¢ R) pa nemer, ‘I caution 
thee, take thou my advice’, Hov. 111’, ff. This formula occurs 
more than twenty times between H6v. 110 and Hov. 136. 

repk pér ni, en pi rap emer, ok rip heim hepan, Fm. 20. 
Notice that the optative is immediately followed by the im- 
perative (7zp), which mood is of course the regular one in direct 
commands. The following three verbs are perhaps felt to be 
semi-dependent : 

skésmipr pi vesey né skeptesmipr, ‘Be thou neither cobbler 
nor spearsmith’, Hov. 125°; 

gest pi né geyja né 4 grind hrokkver, Hov. 134*; 

sipr pa hefner, Sd. 22°. In the next, the verb is independent, ‘ 
but the reading is uncertain: 

sva komer (komit A) manna meirr aptr 4 vit, Vegt. 14’. 

The third person, singular and plural, is frequently used in 
commands and expressions of will. It may be noticed that a 
majority of the verbs in this list have an indefinite subject like 
mapr or enge. This is wholly accidenta] and due to the large 
number of proverbial prescriptions in such poems as the Hovamdl. 
Fifteen verbs are in the affirmative, eleven in the negative: 

halde Hel pvis hefer! ‘Let Hel keep her possessions’, 
F. M. 5"; 

ligge okkar enn i mille, Sg. 67’; 

hof pe skemra, /a¢e hann . . . fara til heljar hepan, Fm. 347; 387; 

hafe et mikla men Brisinga! rk. 14‘; 

haldet mapr a kere, drekke po at hofe mjop, mele parft epa 
pege, ‘Let the cup go ’round, yet drink thy share of the mead; 
speak fair or not at all!’ Hov. i 
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né an til kynnes Lome, Hov. 33°; 
mepalsnotr skyle manna hverr, #va til snotr sé Hov. 54°; 
55°53 56°; 

orlog sin vite enge fyrer Hov. 56°; 

pvegenn ok metr 7zpe mapr pinge at, Hov. 61°; 

skua ok broka skammesk enge mapr, Hov. 61°; 

akre ars6nom /rue enge mapr, Hov. 87'; 

verpet mapr sva tryggr, Hov. 88°; 

letea mapr hana langrar gongo, Sg. 45°; 

bregpe enge fosto heite fira, Alv 3‘; 

parft epa pege, Vm. 107. 

Plural: 

sé na segger, Gpr. III, 8°; tjalde of borg pa tjoldom, Sg. 65°; 

brinne mer enn hunska 4 hlip apra, Sg. 65 *; 66°; 

rinne rokn bitlop, H. H. I. 53'; jirresk 2 forn rok firar, 
Ls. 25 *. 

The appropriate form of skolo with the infinitive frequently 
serves as an equivalent of the volitive. This sfo/o is in turn 
softened into an optative, partly through the leveling influence 
of the other verbs, partly through a desire to break the brusque- 
ness of an abrupt p@ skal or mapr skal. Cf. Hov. passim, where 
all of these means are used and seem to be almost inter- 
changeable; e. g., mepalsnotr sky/e manna hverr, £va til snotr 
sé, Hov. 54; and vin sinom ska/ mapr vinr vesa . . . en Ovinar 
sins sky/e enge mapr vinar vinr vesa, Hov. 43. (Cf. what is said 
about sko/o in the treatment of the potential optative.) 

2. In expressions of wish. 

First person: 

vel ek, kvap Volundr, verpak 4 fitjom, ‘bless me! could I but 
come to my feet once more’, Vkv. 30°. 

knegak grame fagna, ‘would I could greet my lord!’ H. H. 
II. 35° (or does it depend upon zema? Gering’s interpretation, 
“wie griisst ich ihn froh!” is hardly possible, as the present 
optative is not so used in the Eddas. Sijmons brackets the line.) 
Both of these verbs are on the borderland of the ‘unreal’, for 
they express wishes that obviously cannot be fulfilled. In the 
preterite I find sea pat m@ttak, at sér né ynpet, ‘would I could 
see!’ Am. 54‘; also £n@ttak codrdinated with mundak in H. H. 
II. 21°: lifna mundak ni kjosa es lipner ’o, ok kn@ttak po per i 
fapme felask. The periphrasis with munda seems in fact to be 
at least as regular as the simple optative. Besides the example 
just quoted there are the following : 
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hér mundak gple una, Fj. 5‘; 
heima letja ek munda Herjafopor, Vm. 2’. 
Second person: 
heill pa farer! heill pa aptr omer! heill pi 4 sinnom sér! 
‘farewell in thy going, farewell in thy coming, farewell on thy 
way’, Vm. 4; 
at undrsj6nom pa verper! Skm. 
vipkunnare pi verper an vorpr mep gopom, Skm. 28*. (Note 
that in the long curse of Skm. 25-37, Skirnir finds ska/ quite as 
serviceable as the optative. At times the former contains a 
greater degree of certainty, but again it seems to serve almost 
as the equivalent of the latter.) The imperative is also serviceable 
in expressing wishes: vespai sem pistell, Skm. 31°; pa, Fafner, 
ligg ifjorbrotom! Fm. 21%. I find one instance of the second 
person plural present of the optative in a wish: 
sva ér lypom lande i eypep, sem of unnop eipa svarpa, Gpr I. 20°. 
Third person singular: 
matr sé pér leipare, ‘be thy meat more loathsome’, Skm. 27%. 
site hann a aupe, sofe hann a dine, vake hann at vilja, ‘may 
he sit in wealth, may he sleep on a bed of down, may he awake 
when it pleases him’, Grt. 5‘; ~zmwmea sa marr es und pér rinne, 
bitea pat sverp es pa bregper, ‘may the horse you ride stand still, 
may the sword you carry refuse to cut’, H. H. II. 30-1; have, 
Skm. 287; gripe, morne, Skm. 31°; /ét¢te, Grt. 177; vaxe, H. Hv. 
16‘; sé, Gpr. I. 22°; Gg. 14°; njote, Hov. 137; fare, eige, Am. 
31‘ gange, Akv. 32'; letke, brinne, Ls. 65 *; skripea, H. H. II. 30°; 
gramer hafe Gunnar, Br. 11°; dpe per duge, Vm. 4°; hverfe, 
snuesk, Gg. 9°; meget, halde, Gg. 12°; standet, Gg. 157; mege 
brenna, Ghv. 21°; hér skyle enge granda, Grt.6*. (The wish is 
expressed by the ‘modest’ optative of ska/. cf. Od. 30’; H. H. 
II. 29; Gpr. II. 9*.) 
Plural : 
urpar lokor halde pér gllom megom, ‘ Guarding charms keep 
thee on all sides!’ Gg. 7°; ezge hann jotnar, ‘may the giants 
take him’, Am. 30°; vaxe pér tor, Skm. 29’; gefe, Skm. 36°; sva 
hjalpe pér, Od. 8'; dele grom vip pik, H. H. I. 46‘; pépue sorger, 
Ghv. 21‘; daine, minke, Ghv. 22°; gange, lé, Gg. 11°*; snuesk 
puerre, Gg. 
3. Ln questions. 
The optative is also found in some questions of perplexity and 
the like. Delbriick is inclined to consider these as belonging to 
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the potential optative (Beitrage, 29; p. 206). In so interpreting 
hvi megi sva vera, ‘wie kann es so sein?’ Mork, 97, 17, is he 
not reading the meaning of megi into the interpretation of the 
mood? However, the examples seem to depend largely upon 
the context for exact interpretation, so that it would be unjust to 
force them into any one class. Suffice it to say that there are 
enough to form a recognizable type. hvi of segjak pér... 
mikenn m6ptrega’, ‘why should I (or how can J) tell you my 
great sorrow?’ Skm. 4; hvé umb puyjak priar, ‘how shall I 
(or how can I) wait three days’? Skm. 437; hvi mynem hér vilja 
heyra 4 pa skrekton? Am. 60‘; hvat mege fotr fdte veita? 
Hm. 13%. 

This type is probably a close relative of the Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative questions that usually appear in the 
first person. Such questions are usually classed as of volitive 
and optative (‘ prescriptive’) origin. 

Before giving the examples of the independent potential 
optatives I shall list the dependent clauses of will and wish. 
As it is neither possible nor very essential to keep these clearly 
distinguished, I shall classify in whatever way the examples may 
be made most accessible for general use. 


II. THE OPTATIVE IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES OF 
WILL AND DESIRE. 


1. Final clauses after at, at eige, sud-at, sipr. The optative 
is the regular mood. 

Present tense. 

frip at kaupa a¢ pa pér Frey &veper dleipastan lifa, ‘to buy 
your favor so that you will call Frey your lover’, Skm. 19°; 
lat sv@ breipa borg @ velle af und oss ollom jafnriimt see, Sg. 
64‘; gelk pér . . . at. pa of oxl shitter, Gg. 6°; sitka sua 
sel .. at unak life, H. H. II. 357; at veita svat .. hafe, 
Hdl. 9; ber minnesol . . svat oll mune orp at oe, Hdl. 46’; 
gelk pér.. af pvt firr (= quominus) mege, Gg. 13°; gora goll 
fagrt svat gaman pykke, Gpr. II. 277; upp lita skalattu .. sapr pik 
of heille haler, Hov. 128°; lat ulfs fopor sitja sumbla at, szpr 
oss Loke Avepe, Ls. 10°; mar ok mzke gefk pér.. sipr pi 
dsom ofund of gjalder, Ls. 12°; tak vip hrimkalke . . heldr 
(‘so that at least’) pa hana /é¢er vesa, Ls. 53°; pik vilk fregna 
unz alkunna, Vgtm. 8, 10, 12. 
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Preterite tense. 

bupom vit bauga af# peir eige til Atla segpe, Od. 247; gzttesk 
pess Hogne at 4rna Aanaupgom at undan genge, Am. 60’; 
mzler pi at munz rape svat mér skylde verst pykkja, Hrbl. 
124; svornom eipom sipr v@rak heitenn hans kvanar vin, Sg. 
28"; lips pins vzrak pa purfe at ek helda peire ... mey, 
Hrbl. 94; 

2. Substantive clauses of will and desire. 

a) with dzpja. The optative is required. 

sendu esir at bipja a¢ Baldr vaerz gratinn, ‘they sent mes- 
sengers to request that Balder be mourned’, F. M. 5; bipk pik 
at pa ae hvilo gorver, ok jofor ungan dstom /ezper, H. Hv. 
bipja at & vip pik einart /a@fe, Hdl. 47; at mér einn 
gefe, Ls. 6°; bepet mik at ¢yggva, Gpr. II. 41‘; bipk pik at pa 
Loka hoeyera lastastofom, Ls. 16; bipja ykr at it a bekk kamep, 
Akv. 3°; 

bap sonu sina at peir dep, Dr. 14; bap pik at sardropa svefja 
skylder, H. H. II. 41° 

b) with rapa. The optative is almost always found. 

pat reepk pér et fyrsta at po vammalaust veser, ‘I give you this 
advice that ane be guileless’, Sd. 22%. So mé sverer, Sd. 237; 
bjarger Sd. 337; truer, Sd. 35° ; seer, Sd. 377; [Note that in 
this passage, the construction is very loose so that an imperative 
(at deilet, Sd. 24), and an indicative (af skalt, Sd. 32) are 
admitted.] pa’s i rape at regen - prjote, Hdl. 44°; ropomk 
pér at (en?) pit rop memer, Hov. 1117; 

rép pat at skylde taka hana, Ghv. 7, pai pvz rétt es ek ripa 
skyldak, Fm. 30” 

c) with vi/ja. The indicative does not occur. 

vill pa af ek fleire ¢e4ja? ‘Do you wish me to tell more’? 
Ls. 28'; pat vill enge mapr af vit samt seem, Skm. 7*; vilkak 
at it vreipr vegesk, Ls. 18; ef pa vill a¢ mange pér heiptom g/alde 
harm, Sd. 11‘; viljak a¢ mér horn dere, Grm. 36'; viltu af ek fyr 
telja? Vsp. 1°; (sine af) ef pa vill, annars kv#n vélet pik i trygp, 
Sd. 7; (vilnask) vilnomk af vip Valund damak, Vkv. 33‘; 

né vildak pat af mik verr Ztle, Sg. 35'; vilda at vépak, Gpr. 
II. 397. 

d) With other verbs and expressions of will and wish. hon 
bad konung varask at eigi fyrgorpi honum, Grm. 22; bop sende at 
kuéme bratt magar, Am. 2‘; norn sképomk j ardaga at skyldak 
i vatne vapa, Rm. 2‘; melte at Sigmundr sky/di fara fyr. Sf. 22. 
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The governing word is understood from the context in the next 
two: at pik pjofar leike, Hov. 130°; flotbrisa fester okkarn, 
Hym. 27’. 

e) Substantive clauses of fear with dask. The indicative does 
not occur. ek hitt oomk at hér ite sé minn brdporbane, Skm. 
16°; oomk ek of Hugen a#hann aptr home, Grm. 20°. 

f) There is a miscellaneous lot of substantive clauses that do 
not so easily betray their source. Some, when resolved into 
paratactic form, seem to be valisiven, e. pats bazt at hann pege, 
‘’tis best he hold his peace’, Hov. 27° (cf. indic. after dazt af, 
Hov. 14°); esa pat haft at pa skyler, kvepja Fafne fear, ‘it’s not 
fitting that you should’, Rm. 12°. (Note how skolo assumes 
the burden of giving the modal feeling that the verb itself could 
still bear, as is evident enough in the preceding example. Not 
only so, but sko/o in turn adopts the optative form.) varpar at 
vite sva (‘es ist wichtig zu wissen’, Gering) Hdl. 17‘; 18%; 
voromk at vi/e, Hdl. 33’; 36°; 40’; cf. Tis meet Achilles meet 
not Hector, 7voz/. and Cress. 

The very same type occurs in the next, with the added com- 
plication that the main verb is in the potential optative. I do not 
consider them cases of attraction, as does Nygaard, I., p. 132. 
vzrea pat somt, at répe, ‘it would not be fit that he rule’, 
Br. 9'; pai verer pess verpost kvenna at fyr augom pér Atla 
hjoggem, seer bropr pinom blopogt sar,... kn@tter yfer binda, 
Sg. Cf. ’Twere better she weve kissed, 7vozl. and Cress. 

In the last seven verbs the general type is that of the volitive. 
To classify more carefully, they bear the stamp of the prescriptive 
optative of Sanskrit, which type is easily recognized in the Greek 
optative and in the Latin subjunctive. The insertion of skyler 
in the second example reveals the tone of the mood. I am not 
sure that there are enough examples here to justify the recognition 
of the same sub-type in this Germanic dialect. Nygaard, II., p. 
348, furnishes several good parallels from the prose. 

The effect in the two following is viewed as intended: vinna 
pess etke, af mér vel pykke, Am. 68°; sums est sjalfskapa at hafe 
sva genget, Am. 64‘. 

In the next two the substantive clause contains commands to 
the fancy of the listener: ‘suppose you go to sleep, no man’, etc. 
okynnes jes var pik enge mapr, at pi ganger snimma at sofa, 
Hov. 19‘; hitt munde 7 jorlom pykkja at vip menn m@/ter 
ok mik s@er, Gpr. III, 1‘ 
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g) There are a few clauses with af that virtually form con- 
ditions. In these I recognize commands, half attached to the 
main clause by means of the a#, but assuming an ellipsis. The 
tone is somewhat like that of ‘I’ll assure her of her widowhood, 
be it that she survive me’, Tam. of Shrew. heipt at meire verpr 
at pann hjalm hafe, ‘so much the greater will their wrath 
grow if they get the helm’, Fm. 19‘; sorger minke, a¢ tregrof 
pat of talet vzre, Ghv. 22°; verpr holpa hefnd léttare .. . at sunr 
lifet, Sg. 12*; fegenn lézk po Hjalle at hann fjor p@ge, Am. 
59°; betr hefper pa, broper af pa i brynjo forer (‘ possible’ 
condition), Akv. 17’. 

There are some relative clauses that contain this optative of 
will and wish, but I prefer to treat the relatives together. See 
also under result clauses for a group of optatives that are closely 
related to the final clauses. 

Finally, a remark about the preterite future, which is of such 
frequent occurrence in final clauses. Sko/o has not become 
predominant in the Edda as it seems to be in later prose, and 
mono is not nearly so frequent. Eight times, in the dependent 
volitive examples, the simple preterite optative stands as a 
preterite future, while the preterite of sko/o occurs seven times 
in that sense. For prose usage, refer to Nygaard, I, 320ff. 
Finally, I see no reason for recognizing a type of the optative 
in simple fact substantive clauses apart from those expressing 
will, wish, etc., although Delbriick is inclined to do so, pp. 239-41. 

3. The optative is used in concessions. 

The clause is sometimes introduced by a semi-dependent 
indefinite pronoun: huggezk it, hvéges pat gorvesk, Am. 32’, 
‘Be of good cheer whatsoever betide’. sykn emk... Avé hverr 
velle, Gpr. III, 8*. Cf. ‘Howe’er the world go I’ll make sure for 
one’, Marlowe. The regular introductory word is pdt (rarely 
po... at.) with which the optative is invariably used in the Edda. 
The list of occurrences is easily found in Gering. I shall therefore 
give but a few examples and point out the notable peculiarities. 

1. One expects of course to find a difference of mood between 
concessions of facts which are conceded purely and simply as 
facts and concessions made for the sake of an argument and 
the like. The other Germanic dialects keep this distinction. 
(Delbriick, Beitrage, p. 301; cf. also the use of guamguam and 
guamvis in the best Latin.) In the Edda I find no such dis- 
tinction. There are over seventy instances of pot, and it is 
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always followed by the optative. The present tense is found in 
a large majority of these. Here one finds expressed several 
shades of meaning from the concession of what is only imagined 
to the concession of what is apparently a fact. rinnea sa marr 
es und pér rinne pot fiandr pina forpask eiger, H. H. II, 30*; 
‘If you ever ride may not your horse run tho you must outrun 
the enemy’. Ba es betra pdf litet sé, ‘Be it ever so humble 
there’s no place like home’, Hov. 36; lope svipnar pdt ek a lopt 
berak, Grm.1*. ‘The garment is being singed tho I hold it 
up to the air’. 

Of course one may say that the speaker views the fact not as 
a matter of fact but with indifference. This can not be disproved 
in the case of the present tense. In the past tense, however, one 
finds that the real distinctions have broken down. A past act 
can hardly be viewed as though still in the field of the unreal or 
ideal. Compare the various degrees of ‘ reality’ in the following 
examples: po mundak gefa pér ... pot v@re Or golle, Prk. 4° 
(vére is called for, since it is practically in a contrary-to-fact 
condition); Alfr mon sigre gllom rapa, pot petta sinn porfge 
vere, H. Hv. 39’. (Again vzre is expected since the verb is 
ideally conceived of); so also: eige emk haptr pot vZrak 
hernume, Fm. 8°. In such sentences the present is possible and 
is usually found. The preterite is probably due to the analogy 
of conditional sentences, which usually take the preterite in 
‘ possible’ conditions. 

The extreme development is shown in instances like the 
following: tok at rapa pot hann reipr vére, Am. 50’, ‘he spoke 
tho he was angry’ (cf. Am. 86'). A half-way step to such 
extreme cases can be found in generalizing clauses in the 
preterite like the following: sagpi ekki fleira pott hann veri 
at spurpr, Grm. 28, ‘ He spoke no more even when asked’. 

It is clear that something more than ‘point of view’ is 
necessary to explain this uniformity of mood with pot in so 
great a diversity of circumstances, and Delbriick’s statement 
of the case evidently does not go far enough. The mood of 
the volitive has evidently been carried by analogy from the 
present of the second and third persons into the first person. 
It has covered the whole field of the present regardless of 
whether facts or fancies were the subjects of the concessions. 
Thence it has gone into the whole field of the preterite, entering 
first through generalizing sentences, ‘possible’ and ‘unreal’ 
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II 


conditions. In later prose, Nygaard gives some instances of 
the indicative, and in modern Scandinavian as in English the 
indicative has more than recaptured its rightful possessions in 
the field of concessive clauses. 

I add a few peculiar examples that seem to fall into the class 
of the concessive sentence. skor es skopapr illa epa skapt sé 
rangt, pa er pér bols bepet, Hov. 125°, ‘(suppose) the shoes are 
badly made or be the spear ill-shaped, men will curse you’. 
The tacit concession of the first clause is made explicit by the 
optative in the second. pat repk pér ... at pa truer aldre 
vorom vargdropa hverstu est broporbane epa hafer pa feldan 
fgpor, ‘whose brother you have slain—or suppose you have 
slain the father’. Sd. 35%. 

In a similar anacoluthon, a concessive optative is attached 
to an indicative condition with a codrdinate conjunction, and 
even to an adjective. Segpu pat... ef pitt Ope duger of pa 
viter, Vm. 207; 22°; alz pik svinnan kvepa of pi viter, Vm. 24°; 
26°; 287; 307; 32°; 347; 367; 40”; ef hann fregenn esat ok nae 
hann purrfjallr pruma, Hov. 30‘ ef pa reyna knatt of stigak, 
H. Hv. 21'; cf. ‘An’t please the gods, I’ll hide my master’, 
sem ake jo Obryddom, of sé tamr illa, ‘as if one drove an 
unbroken horse—yes, be he wild at that’, Hov. 89’. 

The following condition with nzr is of course a concession. 
esa mér grvznt nzr Oro komer upp und skipe, ‘suppose you 
come up; it would not be surprising’, H. Hv. 23°. 


III. THE POTENTIAL OPTATIVE. 


1. Ln connection with a conditional protasis. 

The potential optative in independent sentences has a very 
limited usage and seems to be derivative in origin. I shall 
therefore give precedence to the commoner and more important 
usages found in the apodoses of conditional sentences. In this 
section we are concerned with the apodosis only. The con- 
ditional period as such will be discussed later. 

1) The present tense of the potential optative does not occur 
in apodoses of conditions in Old-Icelandic. Since Gothic is the 
only dialect to show it in good usage, it must have disappeared 
some time before the creation of the poems we are discussing. 

The preterite tense is found not only in ‘unreal’, but also 
at times in so-called ‘possible’ conditions. 
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2) This latter usage is particularly suited to instances where 
acts and states apparently non-existing are for the moment pictured 
as possible. A verb denoting mental action is common. The in- 
stances in the Edda are: horskr poffe mér ef hafa kynne Astrap, 
‘wise should I deem him if he were but able (= should be able?) 
to take your advice’, Fm. 35'; pa vere hefnt pér Helga daupa 
ef vzrer vargr, ‘his death would be avenged if you were a wolf 
(if you should become a wolf?) out in the wilds’, H. H. II. 32’; 
sell ek pa pottomk ef ek sea knxttak, Hm. 21; spakr paotfe mér 
spiller bauga ef te, Fm. 32°; ef vér fimm suno fapom (note 
indicative) lenge ott of gopa kn@ilem, Sg. 18°. Note Delbriick’s 
comment: Ich denke dass in solchen fallen der irreale ausdruck 
aus vorsicht gewahlt ist, p. 263. It is hard to understand why 
there should be any ‘vorsicht’, when no other construction was 
possible for this type of sentence. 

3) The preterite optative is used in both clauses of an ‘unreal’ 
condition for the present as well as for the past timesphere. Some- 
times the ‘pluperfect’ is used for the latter. ef ek inne £ttak 
Baldre glikan bur, it pa né kvemer, ‘If I had a son like Balder 
you would not escape thus’, Ls. 27°; af vere ni haufop, 
ef Erpr lifpe, ‘your head would be off now, if E. were alive’, 
Hm. 28': v@rak enn komenn, ef ek né nytak, ‘I should have 
come in, had she not helped me’, HOv. 107°; lenge liggja léter 
pa pann enn aldra joton ef pi sverps né nyter, ‘you would 
have let the old giant rest longer had you not used my sword’, 
Fm. 27'; ef verak ... d@rak, Ls. 14°; ef £ttak ... molpak, 
Ls. 43°; né mole... ef vissem, Grt. 10°; Lomenn vere... 
ef hygpe, H. H. II. 49'; v@re ... ef angrapet, Grp. 34°; ef 
nzper ...s@e, Fm. 7'; @tte ...ef knztte, Sg. 3‘; vere 
... ef Sg. 60'; répe-zema fryper, Fm. 30°; betr. hefper pa 
at pa forer, Akv. 17'; skyldak launa ... ef komomk (Gering, 
171), Hrbl. 29. 

4) In certain idiomatic phrases, munda + infinitive was dis- 
placing the preterite optative in such apodoses, noticeably in 
affirmative periods; with the omission of vesa and verpa when 
a participle followed; and with certain verbs. In prose this 
becomes the more usual method of speech. Both time-spheres 
are thus served, as in the regular construction: mundak (seg ja) 
fleira ef meirr mjgtopr malram g#fe, ‘I should speak more if fate 
gave me more time’, Sg. 70; Ojafnt skipta es pi munder... 
ef pa ztter, ‘you would divide unfairly if you had the power’, 
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Hrbl. 74; mikel munde zxtt jotna ef aller lifpe, Hrbl. 67, 68; 
langt munder pi ni komenn ef pa lip of forer, ‘far would you 
have come’, Hrbl. 127; munde rapa ef helde, Br. 8°; mynder 
segja ... ef mztter, Grp. 52°; munde bopet, ef pryftak, Hov. 
67; gneggja mynder ... ef né verer, H. Hv. 20'; munda... 
drepa ef ek mztta, Hrbl. 81; manda veita ef kvemomk, Hrbl. 
95; munda tria nema vélter, Hrbl. 96; mundak gefa pot vere, 
Prk. 4°; the forms of both moods fall together in the preterite 
singular of this verb so that undoubted instances of the in- 
dicative like the following are very instructive as well as strange: 
hennar mundop hefna leita ef mop xttep minna brgpra, ‘You 
would seek vengeance if you had my brothers’ courage, Ghv.3’. 

2. Derived from the above mentioned usages is the zxdependent 
potential found particularly in the preterite, having passed through 
the intermediate stage of the period in which the condition is 
easily understood, or supplied in some abridged form: létak 
pér pat fyr lyge (the mood is kept up from the preceding ‘ef 
verak—bzrak’), ‘that I’d give for thy lies’, Ls. 14*; pats 
betr an vzre, ‘It were better (if) left unsaid’, (a condition is 
implied in dz) Am. 35‘. Similar instances of the independent 
potential optative with an understood condition more or less 
remote are the following: pa vérer pess verpost, Sg. 32°; vere 
sgmra fyrr, Grp. 5°; v@re, Sg. 35*; Am. 81'; verak, Hrbl. 94; 
verea, Br. 9'; léter, Akv. 17'; sempe Hr. 1°; dygpe, Am. 48°; 
kn@item, Ghv. 5°; pyrfte (in a relative clause), Hov. 22°. 
munda + infinitive is frequent: munde vesa, Sg. 38‘; Fm. 38°; 
H. H. II, 46‘; munde reka, Gpr. III. 6°; munde pykkja, Gpv. 
III. 1°; hyggja mundak, Fm. 36°; mundak binda, Hm. 21°. 
There are two instances of the potential of mega in which of 
course the lexical and modal meanings are very similar: vel 
mzttem tveir truask, ‘well might we trust one another’, Skm. 
5‘; heldr mzttep er hestom ripa, Rp. 48°. 

a) skolo originally expressed obligation, propriety, necessity 
and the like. Thesecond and third persons of the verb, therefore, 
became convenient forms for the conveyance of commands and 
statements of obligation. Such expressions, however, need to 
be modified and softened in tone when addressed to persons 
not of humble station (cf. the behavior of volo, velim faciat, 
etc.). Thus it is that skolo appears in the present and preterite 
optative with more or less softened tone by the side of the 
indicative. This optative is to some extent of the same nature 
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as the potential optative in the apodosis of the conditional 
sentence, but with sky/e of the ‘modest statement’ one does 
not necessarily supply a conditional protasis. The present 
tense is the most common, but when the context refers the act 
deprecated or recommended to the past time, sko/o is put into 
the past. The reader will find that the present usually has a 
tone of mild command or prohibition, while the preterite almost 
always touches questions of moral obligation or propriety with 
a tone of deprecation. This distinction is of course merely an 
accident of logic, since one may command when an act is not yet 
complete, but when the act is once done, one can only pronounce 


judgment, favorable or otherwise, if one likes to pronounce 


judgments. Such considerations have much to do with the 
very interesting semasiology of such words as skolo, vilja, etc. 
mepalsnotr sky/e manna hverr, eva til snotr sé, Hov. 54°; 55°; 
56', ‘middling wise should every man be, never overwise’, 
meyjar orpom skyle mange trua, Hov. 83’, ‘let no man trust 
the word of a maiden’; gatter allar . . . skopask skyle, umb 
skygnask skyle, Hov. 1**; at hyggjande sinne sky/e¢ mapr 
hr@senn vesa, Hov. 6’; hugalt sky/e pjopans barn .. . vesa, 
Hov. 15'; reifr skyle gumna hverr, Hov. 15°; arlega verpar 
skyle mapr opt fa, Hov. 33'; fear sins... sky/e¢t mapr porf pola, 
Hov. 39’; hlatr vip hlatre sky/e holpar taka, Hov. 42°; ovinar 
sins sky/e enge mapr vinar vinr vesa, Hov. 43°; geymenn sky/e 
gumna hverr (?), Hov. 657; skyle¢f pann vetkes va Hov. 74‘; 
astar firna sky/e enge mapr annan aldrege, Hov. 92°; orlogom 
ykrom sky/lep aldrege segja, Ls. 25'; sliks sky/e synja aldre mapr 
fyr annan, Od. 22°; hon skyle morna, Od. 30’; pik sky/e aller 
eipar bita, H. H. II. 29’; hér sky/e enge oprom granda, Grt. 6’; 
pitt sky/e hjarta hrafnar slita, Gpr. II. 9°; priggja natta skylak 
par koma, H. Hv. 33‘; atar hverfa pess peir innar sky/e (?), Fj. 
16°; rike sitt sky/e rapsnotra hverr i hofe hafa, Hov. 64°. 

In the preterite (most of these are in dependence upon verbs 
in the past tense). opt pi gaft pezms pa gefa né skylder, Ls. 22°, 
‘you often gave victory to those to whom you should not have 
given it’; ef ek gaf pezms gefa né skyldak, Ls. 23'; hrolde 
hotvetna paés til hags sky/de, Am. 91°; pa vélte mik es vesa 
skylde allra eipa einn fulltrue, Br. 2°; Gunnare gatk at unna... 
sem Brynhildr sky/de, Od. 197; hon mon per unna sem ek 
skyldak, Sg. 57*; maga hefr pa pinna mist . .. sem pa sizt 
skylder, Am. 777; sem pi sizt skylder, Am. 80°; sva skylde 
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hverr oprom verja...at sér né striddet, Hm. 8°; sky/e usually 
occurs in such generalizing statements of propriety. However, 
in this instance the immediate reference of the verb to the act 
mentioned in the context has perhaps effected its tense. nio 
rostom és pi skylder neparr vesa, H. Hv. 16°; sotom vit Valundr 
saman i holme, va skylde, Vkv. 43°, ‘It should never have 
happened’. Sijmons brackets the line. The syntax of it is 
certainly peculiar. 

I add to this list two sentences, one containing the present 
optative of mega and one of mono, both in dependent clauses: 
kann mapr mjot pess vipar es vinnask mege, Hov. 60°; mart 
es mjok gliklekt at #munem skammeer, Am. 26+. 

b) vilja like skolo lends itself readily to the peculiar modal 
modifications of the optative (cf. volo, velim, vellem). The 
present tense is frequently used in a polite or subdued statement 
of the speaker’s wish: vz/jak pat lita, Am. 547; ‘I would fain 
see it’. eiga vi/jak heldr. Alv. 7°; ek vilja vita, Fj. 7; 9; 11; 
13; 15; 17; 19; 21; 23; 25; 27; 29; 31; 33; 35; 37; 39; 41; 
(in a relative clause) Skm. 3”: ek vi/jak ykr hugfulla tva und 
hvera setja, Hym. 9’. In the following nine examples, R reads 
vil ek: viljak ...vita, Skm. 39'; Vm. 3°; 6°; Alv. 8*; vzdjak spyrja, 
Hrbl. 24; viljak eigi ... ganga, Gpr. II. 28'; viljak ... hafa, 
Alv. 71; anaup pola ek vi/ja aldrege, Skm. 24; Hrist ok Mist 
viljak at mér horn bere, Grm. 36%. The next two are found in 
dependent general clauses: na skolo ganga prs goll vile, Sg. 
48’; mane monk pik hugga, ... silfre sn#hvito, sem pa sjolf 
viler, Am, 66‘. I find two verbs in the preterite: vi/dak eige 
vélom beita jofra brape, Grp. 40°; fyrr vildak at Frekasteine 
hrafna sepja. . . H. H. I. 46’; ‘1 would sooner sate the ravens 
on your corpse’. If the next is in the optative, it belongs to the 
same list: l#gak sipan,—né sofa vi/dak,—Gpr. II 45’. 

It is noticeable that Old-Icelandic is almost destitute of an 
independent potential optative in the present. It may be that 
the examples of sky/e just listed are not to be considered in the 
same class as those- of vz/ja, but rather as future volitives; in 
other words, when ‘hann ska/ hafa’ became an equivalent of 
‘hafe hann’, the skal was levelled into the form of the latter: 
‘hann skyle hafa’. A reading of HovamOl is helpful in this 
matter. 

Of vilja there are examples in the first person singular only, 
and even these are frequently exchanged for vi/. Delbriick 
(p. 204) compares Gothic wiljau. 
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This disappearance of a potential optative in the independent 
sentences of the present may help to account for the lack of 
present optative apfodoses in conditional sentences and, for the 
matter of that, in either part of a regular conditional period; 
while ema regularly takes a present as does ef at times in 
‘mixed’ conditions. 

In the Jreterite, I find the potential optative in independent 
sentences more widely extended, e. g. in vildak, skylda-er-e ; 
mattem; meéttep; munda-er-e; vera-er-e; knettem; léta-er; 
also in a few semidependent relative clauses. They refer to the 
present as well as to the past timesphere. In fact, they bear 
every mark of having grown out of potential apodoses of con- 
ditions, and must not be treated as free-born and independent 
citizens of the world of sentences. 


IV. USAGES OF THE OPTATIVE DERIVED FROM ONE OR 
COMPOSED OF MorRE THAN ONE OF THE 
PRECEDING CONSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Conditions with ef. 

Delbriick arrives at the following conclusion : Im germanischen 
dient fiir die drei angegebenen falle (tatsachlichkeit, miglichkeitt, 
irrealitat) der indicativ, der optativ des praesens, der optativ des 
praeteritums (p. 257). In Old-Icelandic the usage is as follows: 

1) The indicative is used in ‘fact’ conditions. There are more 
than a hundred examples of the normal type, as: sorg etr hjarta 
ef pi segjané naer: Hov. 120, ‘Sorrow eats the heart if you 
cannot confide your thoughts to another’. olrinar skaltu kunna 
ef pa vill. .., Sd. 7%. The if-clause usually follows as in the 
examples given. Of course there are all the mixed-conditions 
one finds in every language. These can be omitted here, as 
Gering’s list is complete and excellently arranged. 

2) The Edda can hardly be said to betray a clear type in the 
use of the present optative in ‘possible’ conditions. There are 
but two such conditions and both are of the same kind. They 
follow an imperative and are uttered in an ironical tone: nalgask 
pa mik ef pa meger, ‘Now come if you can’! Grm. 53‘; vega 
pu gakk ef pu vreipr seer, ‘If you really are so angry’, Ls. 15°. 

If one may draw conclusions from this meagre evidence, it 
seems that in affirmative conditions the present optative has 
become highly specialized to be used only in the peculiar phrase 
and tone found in those two examples. In the negative condition 
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(“exception”) with zema the present optative is so freely used 
(28 examples) that its absence with the affirmative seems re- 
markable. The Edda does not stand alone in this respect, for 
the later prose shows the same habit, Nygaard, I. p. 138-40. 
The lost ground seems partly to have been captured by the 
preterite optative, which regularly appears in unreal conditions, 
but also occurs at times in conditions obviously in the region of 
possibility. Cf *horskr mér, ef hafa kynne astrap miket 
ypvar systra, ‘If he would take your kind counsel I should deem 
him wise’, Fm. 35; cf. Hm. 21'; H. H. II. 327; Fm. 32°; and 
the examples under conclusions in the potential optative. 

3) The preterite optative is regularly used in both clauses of 
‘unreal’ conditions (see the list under conclusions in pot. opt.). 

a) ‘present contrariety to fact’: sémre vzre syster ykkor... 
ef henne gzfe gopra rapa, ‘Your sister would fare better if you 
gave her good advice’, Sg. 60°. 

b) ‘ past contrariety to fact’: lenge liggja léter pai pann enn 
aldna joton ef pa sverps né nyter, ‘You would have let the old 
giant rest longer had you not used my sword’, Fm, 27'. See 
also the above cited examples of the preterite used in conditions 
that are not strictly ‘unreal’. 

The preterite optative is sometimes called for to express a 
future or possible condition shifted into the past by means ofa 
preterite main verb. hét pa ferp Gunnarr, ef Hogne vilde, 
Am. 7°, a subsequent narration of Gunnar’s words: ‘I will go 
if Hogne will’. Cf. Sf.15; Am. 7’. 

2. Conditions with nema (= nis7). 

Cf. ‘No man can do these miracles that thou doest except 
God ée with him’, John, 3, 2. 

1) The indicative does not occur. (The indicative example 
given by Delbriick p. 265, does not apply). Some of the ex- 
amples with the present optative are similar to some negative 
conditions with the indicative. However the zema-clause prob- 
ably was not felt as an ordinary negative condition; it is not far 
from concessive and other clauses of a volitive shading. 

2) The present optative is regularly used. A negative is 
usually found in the main clause and the main clause usually 
precedes the zema-clause. enge pat veit at hann etke kann nema 


lNygaard I, p. 141, interprets these as conditions ‘som udsiges som et 
tilfilde, den talende alene tanker sig eller antager’, to which Delbriick 
evidently agrees: ‘ etwas rein gedachtes’, p. 262. 
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hann m@ie til mart, ‘No one knows that he is a fool unless he 
talks too much’, H6ov. 27‘; at pa né komr nema pi enn snotrare 
sér, ‘You will not go out unless you prove to be the cleverer’ 
Vm 7‘. There are 28 examples of this regular type. See 
Gering, sub. voc. cit. 

3) Probably the preterite optative did not form a recognized 
type. There are seven examples, but all of them seem to be 
effected by some kind of ‘tempusverschiebung’. Kvapat mann 
ramman...nemakalk dvyte, Hym. 29‘, as well as Ls. 9‘; Sg. 37°; 
and Cd. 15‘, contain preterite futures in oratio obliqua expressed 
or implied; while Hrbl. 96, H. H. II. 32‘, represent the condition 
as purely imaginary. Fm. 30* seems to be the only instance 
of an ‘unreal’ condition with zema: répe sa enn frane ormr nema 
pa fryper mér hvats hugar. 

3. The comparative clause with ‘sem’. It is usual to treat the 
sem-clauses with the conditional periods, although the volitive 
can present better claims upon it. I have followed tradition here. 

1) sud@...sem. a) present tense. Cf. ‘Theair breathes upon 
us here ... as’t were perfumed by a fen’. Tempest. sva skalt 
lata sem /ife baper, ‘you shall be as happy as if both were alive’, 
Gpr. II. 29°; sva’s fripr kvenna ... sem ake j6 Obryddom ... 
epa i byr Gpom Jdezte ... epa skyle haltr henda hrein, Hov. 89; 
b) preterite. sa hann ljOs mikit sva sem eldr drynnz, Sd. 2; 
sva vas Sigvorpr ... sem ve@rve geirlaukr, Or grase vaxenn. 
Gpr. I. Gpr. II. 27; sva vas Svanhildr, sem vére spmleitr 
solar geisle, Ghv. 15‘; sva hafpe Helge hrzdda gorva fiandr 
sina ...sem fyr ulfe vynne geitr, H. H. II. 36°; sva vas at heyra, 
es saman kvOmo ..., sem bjorg vip brim brotna munde, H. H. 
I. 29°; sva vas 4 visat sem under vére bane, Am. 12”; vikr hér 
sva til sem peir drepi hann iti, Br. 20. pr. 2. 

2) sem. a) present tense. sitr ok snoper, letr sem solgenn 
sé Hov. 33°, ‘He will sit and snuffle as if he were starving’; pa 
mont hvila ... hja meyjo sem mOper sé, Grp. 43”; peyge es sem 
pa prja ba gop edger, Hrbl. 10; hleypr tite ... sem mep hofrom 
Heipriin fave, Hdl. 47‘; 48‘. b) preterite. brynjan var fost 
sem hon veri holdgrdin, Sd. 7; ‘The brynja was immovable 
as if it had grown to the soil’; fylgpak . .. sem vit braprom 
verem, Od. 10‘; var sem hann 7ip7 i myrkva, F. H. 2°; svofom 
sem broper minn ... v@re 12’; hraut . . . sem bjorn 
hryte, Hm. 267; lézt pér alt pykkja sem etke v@re, Am. 90’; 
(munek) hyggja 4 porf hverja sem vit holl v@vem Am. 97‘; 
voro ... sem loge fare, Hdl. 24%. 
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The following seems to contain a simple comparison with an 
existing object. Sem here means as, not as 7f: ni’mk sva litel 
sem lauf see opt i jolstrom, Gpr. I, 18*. In all other sentences 
of this kind the indicative is used, except in a very few, where 
the so-called potential force prevails: Am. 66‘; véler, skylder, 
Am. 77’; dygpe, Am. 48°; myndak, H. H. II. 464; Fm. 367. 

This type exists in all the German dialects. Cf. Goth., swe; 
Ags. swa@; O. H. G., sama sé; O. Sw., sum, etc. Cf. also Gk. 
és ef; Lat. guasz. The tone approaches very closely to that of 
the ‘unreal’ condition, which fact will account for its eagerness 
to consort with the preterite optative in spite of the fact that it 
must have come into existence with the present optative in a 
kind of command to the imagination. However, so far does it 
honor its former associations as to make frequent use of the 
present, while, as has been pointed out, the regular conditions 
have almost entirely deserted that tense by the time of the 
Eddas. There are 9 examples in the present, 15 in the preterite, 
most of which follow a main verb in the preterite. 

4. Comparative clauses after an, en. 

Cf. O. E. That was him /evere than hys fader weve. Rich. of 
Gl. Delbriick gives the following rule for Germanic, Beitrage, 
p. 291: Im vergleichungssatze steht der optativ. Das ist der fall, 
wenn der inhalt des satzes nicht der sphare der ¢atsachlichkett, 
sondern der der vorstellung zugewiesen wird. Der hauptsatz ist 
dabei in der grossen mehrzahl der falle Josztiv. The examples 
are peculiar in the Edda, so that any general rule is liable to be 
misleading. The facts are as follows : 

1) The indicative examples are rare, but occur after the 
affirmative as well as after the negative. 

2) Negatived principal clauses are rare. 

3) The present tense is invariably found, and in the field of 
the present, sentences can usually be adjudged to the sphere of 
tatsachlichkeit or vorstellung at the whim of the judge. The 
examples are as follows (I omit /yvv an for the present): askr 
Ygedrasels dryger erfipe meiva an menn vite, ‘It suffers more 
than men wot of’, Grm. 357; defva es Obepet an sé ofblotet, 
Hov. 145’, ‘better is no praying than (is) too much offering’ ; 
alt es detra an sé brigpom at vesa, ‘anything is better than (is) 
fickleness’, HOv. 123°; sott monop it Guprain sxemr an hygger, 
Sg. 53',‘G. may be appeased sooner than you expect’. There 
are twenty-two instances (five of which are somewhat doubtful) 
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like these of the oftative after a main clause in the affirmative. 
They areas follows: betre-an-sé, HOv. 707; 71°; 123°; 1457; 145°; 
Akv. 7°; Fm. 30'; Sd. 26°; 31°; Skm. 13'; H. H. I. 
47°; verre... an-vite; Sd. 24‘; verre... (ind.?), Hym. 
207; ppra an hafep (ind.?), Rp. 497; meira an... vite, Grm. 35’; 
fleira an hygge, Grm. 34”; gorr an spyrjak, Grp. 81; snemr an 
hygger (ind.?) Sg. 53’; an viter (corrupt text), Gpr. II, 9‘; 
heldr an... skine, Akv. 29‘; verr an varer (ind.?), Hov. 39%. 
In all of the above the interpretation of Delbriick is possible, 
though in many cases the speaker is obviously dealing with 
matters of fact, be the momentary point of view what it may. 
Cf. Grp. 8'; Grm. 347; Sg.53'. Shine of Akv. 29‘, is apparently 
a volitive. 

After a negative Delbriick quotes but two optative examples 
from the Edda, and decides that there are not enough for the 
recognition of the type (p. 293). Perhaps jive cases deserve 
better treatment, especially as only three indicatives occur after 
negatives, and they seem to be sufficient for his purpose. The 
optatives after negatives are: vegnest verra vegra hann... an sé 
ofdrykkja ols, ‘ There is a worse burden for the wayfarer than 
(is) a load of ale’, Hov. 11‘; monat m&tre mapr 4 mold koma 
. . . an Sigorpr bykke, Grp. 53‘; byrpe betre berrat mapr an sé 
manvit, Hov. 10°; 11°; sofep eige lengr . . . an sva ljop eitt 
kvepak, Grt. 7 *. 

The indicative is not often found, but does occur after the 
affirmative as well as after the negative, especially in the preterite, 
where one obviously deals largely with matters of fact. 

The indicative after a negative main clause: gaf hann peim 
eigi lengri hvild en mepan gaukrinn pagpz, Grt. 23 (note the 
tense). Helgi matti eigi forpaz annan veg ex tok kl¥pi ambottar, 
H. H. II, 1, pr. 2 (mote the tense). ong es sOtt verre... an 
séy ongo at una, Hov. 94°. The indicative after an affirmative 
main clause: apra felde ... an hafa vi/de, Fm. 43‘ (note the 
tense. So far as the form is concerned vilde may of course be 
an optative), ‘She felled others than Odin wished to have’. 
faer sea na fram of lengra an Openn mon ulfe m@ta (pregnant,= 
than till), Hdl. 45+. 

Delbriick’s rule, therefore, holds good for the Edda with the 
following reservations: 

1st) The optative does not seem to have any particular aversion 
to a negative main clause. Delbriick shows that it ought to 
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(p. 300) and that it does in general in Germanic. Probably fixed 
phrases like detve an sé, which in fact makes up a majority of 
the optatives in both cases, obliterated such distinctions. Such 
stereotyped phrases often show as little regard for logical as for 
historical obligations. 

2nd) The instances of the indicative are too few and too 
dissimilar to support any theory, to form a type, or to authorize 
any statement except one to the effect that the indicative occurs 
(and that for obvious reasons) in the examples of the preterite. 

5. Comparative temporal clauses with apr and fyrran. 

1) Cf. ‘ This night defore the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice’. Math. 26,34. Ishalltreat @pr first. Delbriick’s rule is as 
follows: (Der optativ) wird angewendet wenn der sprechende 
den eintritt der satzhandlung als moéglich, wahrscheinlich, aller 
voraussicht nach bevorstehend bezeichnet oder dem subject die- 
selbe stimmung zuschreibt. (Beitrage, p. 295.) 

This rule holds in part, but it must not be pressed into service 
in every case. Just as in Latin a similar rule applied to Cicero’s 
clauses but broke down later, so that the subjunctive appeared 
in narration of actual events, so here the line of demarcation 
has been partly obliterated. In his translations of examples 
Delbriick seems too eager for consistent support of his rule. 
gretr is of course present in H. H. II. 44 (grzetr grimmom 
torom apr sofa ganger). His translation is: “du wirst (taglich) 
bittere tranen weinen ehe du schlafen gehst”. I fail to find that 
meaning in the passage. Helgi’s ghost is explaining to Sigrun 

why the corpse is so cold and damp. He says it is because: 
‘you weep cruel tears before you go to sleep—these tears fall 
upon my corpse’. Delbriick’s rule hardly applies if this is 
the meaning. Again, at Sifjar verr apr sofa genge yxn tva, Hym. 
15, is explained thus: “In erster person wiirde es heissen: ‘ich 
esse ehe ich in aussicht nehme schlafen zu gehen’, iibertragen 
in die dritte ‘ehe er schlafen gienge’”. This implies a shifting 
that does not seem to lie in the natural interpretation of the 
sentence, apr is purely narrative in this passage. This is a 
straightforward narration of some of Thor’s remarkable feats: 
‘He ate two oxen before he went to bed’. I add some others 
that are most easily read as purely narrative. petta var apr Atli 
Jeri, H. Hv. 4, pr. 1; apr hann drykki, kvaddi hann Asuna, 
Ls, 10, pr. 1; apr vere jorp of skopop pa vas B. borinn, Vm. 29. 
Before giving the examples I would call attention to a few 
observations. 
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1. The apr and fyrr an construction is obviously to be ex- 
plained in connection with the other comparative clauses as 
Delbriick does. I would only add the suggestion that perhaps 
the apr and /fyrr an clauses contain a survival of a future 
(prospective) subjunctive in Germanic and that the other com- 
parative clauses take the same mood by analogy. 

2. The nature of the main clause is as important here as under 
the comparative clauses. There are 22 optatives after an 
affirmative, and only 3 after a negative. (See the lists. Delbriick 
gives none after negatives). There are 5 indicatives after an 
affirmative, but 12 after a negative. (This omits doubtful cases.) 
Delbriick explains very clearly the bearing of the negative upon 
such clauses, p. 300. 

3. The tense is also of importance. Most of the indicatives are 
in past narration, though many of the optatives are also in the 
preterite. I classify according to the nature of the main clause 
and by tense. The indicatives may be found in Gering. 

1) With the leading verb in the affirmative, a present tense. 
gatter allar, apr gange fram, umb skopask skyle, Hov. 1°, ‘One 
should look at all exits before one walks forward’. grinde min 
viljak oll vita apr ek vzpa hepan, Skm. 39’; ‘I want to know my 
answer before I ride away’; (pa skalt) gefa svinom sop apr sofa 
ganger, H. H. II. 38‘; laug skal gorva peims lipner’o . . . apr 
i kisto fare, Sd. 34°; skaltu... bera ... at selja apr hon som 
telesk vapn . .. at lea, Fj. 30°; segpu mér pat apr pa verper 
sople af mar ok pa s¢iger fete framarr (probably), Skm. 41. skalk 
fyr vestan ... apr Salgofner sigrpjop veke, H. H. II. 48*; grxtr 
... Apr sofa ganger, ib. 44‘; eina dottor berr Alfropoll apr henne 
Fenrer fare, Vm. 47°. I add one instance of an. fyrr vilk 
kyssa konung an ... aster H. H. II. 43. 

Preterite tense. at tva Sifjar verr apr sofa genge, Hym. 15°, 
‘He ate two before he went to sleep’; apr hann dvykki kvaddi 
hann, Ls. 10, pr. 1; apr v@re jorp of skopop pa vas B. borenn, 
Vm. 29; 35; hvat m#lte Openn apr a bal (Baldr) stige? Vm. 54°; 
petta var apr Atli fevz, H. Hv. 4, pr. 1; lenge huger deildosk apr 
of fregak, Gpr. II, 6?; sjau hundrop manna i sal gengo apr 
kven ... ¢oke, Gpr. III, 7; mal et efsta ... apr hann sy/te, 
Od. 14; hon hefr priggja... boret ... apr sy/te, Akv. 46*; soosk 
til sipan apr i sundr hyrfe, Am. 33'; gaddak golle . . . apr hana 


1 The rest are indicatives: Fm. 44, pr. 7, and F. H. 13, after negatives; and 
H. H., II. 14°, after an affirmative ; all these are in the preterite. 
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g@fak, Ghv. 16°; apr saper yrpe, hristo teina, Hym. 1°; sumer 
... deildo ... apr peir m@tie ... leggja, Br. 4°; pik kvazk... 
hitta vilja apr ... ondo ¢jnde (probable), H. Hv. 37‘; apr 
kvepinu, m6lu paer, Grt. 25. 

2) With the leading verb in the negative (present tense): mona 
hondom hvilp vel gefa apr fullmalet Fropa pykke, Grt. 17°; 
(preterite): vasa kyrrseta apr Knue /ed/e, Grt. 14‘; gorpot far 
festa apr peir fra hyrfe, Am. 34*; (probably indicative) hét 
hvaregre hvilp né ynpe, apr hann heyrpe hijom ambatta, Grt. 2‘. 
Note that these are all from late poems. wmz once takes the 
optative in the sense of apr: (vilk) vita ef meine morpfor kono 
unz af méle enn mein home ‘if they may prevent her death 
before some hindrance comes, Sg. 43°. 

6. Indirect Discourse. 1) After segja at, er sagt at, sogn at. 

The optative with this expression usually throws a shadow of 
uncertainty over the reality of the reported statement. Thus 
it betrays the fact that a report is false: hon sagpi Atla at hon 
hefpi sét Pjoprek ok Guprinu bepi saman Gpr. III, 2. (The 
scandal was soon disproved); so also svéfep and verpesk, Gpr. 
III, 2". In Am. 78’, the speaker confesses by means of the opta- 
tive that she had tolda falsehood: sagpak at kalfs v@re, ‘ (falsely) 
said it was calf’s flesh’. Cf. segja at eige vel eipom prymper, 
‘she will (falsely) say that’, Grp. 47’. Sometimes statements 
poorly vouched for are put in the optative in contrast to generally 
conceded statements which are put in the indicative: sumir segja 
sva at peiry draepi hann inni... en pypverskir menn segjasva 
at peir draepi hann uti ... ok segir Guprunarkvipu ... at 

. syner hefpz ripit ... en pAT SEGJA ALLIR EINNIG AT peir 
SVIKU hann. Br. 20, epilog. ‘some say that they slew him (opt.) 

. and others say that (opt.) etc., ... but a// are agreed in 
saying that (indic.)’. In the following, some marvel is reported 
in which the speaker reveals his disbelief by using the optative 
mood: Helgi ok Svava er sagt at verz endrborin, H. Hv. 43, 
(repeated after £a//at at H. H. II. 50, pr. 3.); pat er sogn manna 
at Gupriin e/pz etit af Fafnis hjarta, Br., end. Vkv. 22‘ contains a 
command to tell a falsehood: segepa meyjom at it mik fyndep, H. 
Hv. 34' reports what was once believed but is no longer: Sagper 
at Hepenn vere gops verpr, ‘you said so then, (but not now)’. 
In Grm. 33, a small boy hesitatingly accuses his father the king: 
Agnarr .. . sagpi at konungr gorp7 illa at hann lét pina hann. 
Hrbl. 9 practically quotes an optative after hyggja: pat seger pi 
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ni... at min mOper daup sé. The reason for the mood of the 
next two is not so evident: pat er sagt at pa kvepi peir ljop, 
Grt. 24; seg pat iaptan ... at sé Ylfingar austan komner, H. H. 
I. 35. One fragment is too short to justify a decision: Har segir 
at hann om? eigi heill ut, F. M. I. 

The indicative with segja reports facts and statements that 
purport to be true, or the accuracy of which the speaker does not 
at the time care to question. The examples—there are about 
as many as under the optative—are given in Gering, 893. They 
need not be repeated here. Cf. also Delbriick’s clear discussion, 
p. 231. 

mézla takes the optative in three cases. It happens that in all 
three, the preterite of sko/o or mono is used as preterite future 
in reporting former promises. (For Sf. 22, see under the volitive.) 
vit mz#ltom ... at (pu) mynder min mOpogr vitja halr or heljo, 
Ghv. 20°; mzlt hafpak pat: myndega ... Okunnan arme verja, 
H. Hv. 42’; es hinig mzltak, a¢ hvivetna hjalpa sky/dak, ‘what 
I promised: that I would help’, Od. 9*. 

2) In general, the distinction pointed out with reference to the 
mood following segja holds true after all verbs sentiendi et 
declarandi. Thus hyggja (=to think) is never followed by the 
indicative, while vita (= to know) is almost always so. hyggia, 
with present tense in both clauses: daup hykk at pin moper sé, 
Hrbl. 8, cf. 9, ‘I think that your mother is dead’ ; hykk at pa ljager, 
Hrbl. 125, ‘I think thou liest’; hykk at ezgem, H. H. I. 18°; 
hykk at pitt see, H. Hv. 20°; hykk at hafe, Hov. 109’; hykk at 
@ skyle, Grm. 34°; hykk at sé, Grm. 547; hykk at ek verpa 
muna, Gg. 5°; hykk at hon vite, Ls. 21°; 29°; hykk at myne, 
Ls. 31'; hykk at sé, Fm. 13’; hykk at myne, Fm. 22°; hykk at 
sé, Fj. 44‘; hykk at illa gete, Vm. 10°; hykk at feig seer, Sg. 
31°; hykk ek at pa Opa myner, Hrbl. 120 R. 

The three following are in the preterite, although in dependence 
upon the present tense of Ayggja: hykk at hon vornop dype, 
Akv. 8’, ‘I think she gave us warning thereby’; hykk at hé/e 
Hlédis gypja, Hdl. 13’; hykk at Aéte Hreimr ok Fjosner, Rp. 12’. 

In three examples both verbs are in the preterite: hann hugpi 
at fullsteikt veri hjartat, Fm. 31, pr. 2, ‘he deemed the heart 
(of Fafnir) thoroughly roasted’; hugpak ... at (orn) v@re hamr 
Atla, Am. 18‘; hugpe hann at hefpe (hring) Hlopvés dotter... 
vere hon aptr komenn, Vkv. 12. 
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The preterite future, when expressed by the optative, employs 
mynda, There is only one example: hitt ek hugpa at ek hafa 
mynda gep hennar alt ok gaman, Hov. 98.° 

With hyggja the accusative + infinitive construction divides 
honors with the optative. The examples may be found in 
Gering. 

A peculiar combination of both constructions is found chiefly 
in Atlamol in the narration of dreams. Ayggja introduces the 
narration with acc.+inf., or prt. ppl., while the details are 
added in the optative, usually without connecting particle. The 
occurrences are as follows: d/zjo hugpak pina brinna i elde, 
hryte hor loge hus min i gugnom, Am. 15, ‘I thought the 
covering was burning (acc.+inf.), high flames broke through 
(prt. opt.) my house’; bjorn hugpak inn komenn, d7yte upp 
stokka, hriste svi hramma at vér hredd yrpem; munne oss 
morg hefpe svat mezttem etke, Am. 16; orn hugpak inn fijiga 

. . dreifpe oss oll blope, Am. 18; gorvan hugpak per galga, 
genger at hanga, @/e pik ormar, yrpak pik kvikvan ; gorpesk rok 
ragna, Am. 21; 0 hugpak inn rinna at endlongo hise, pyte 
af poste, peystesk ‘of bekke, bryte fotr ykra brapra hér tveggja, 
gorpet vatn vegja, Am. 24; konor hugpak daupar koma i nott 
hingat, véve vart biinar, vz/de pik kjosa, bype per braplega, Am. 
25. Most of the dream of Gpr. II, is related by means of the 
acc.+inf. construction, but the optative occurs once. Hugpak 
mer af hende hvelpa losna ... gyl/e baper, Gpr. II, 43”; so also 
Brynhildr’s dream: Hugpomk, Gunnarr, grimt i svefne: svalt 
altisal, @ttak kalda, en pi, gramr, 77per glaums andvane, 
Br. 16°, 

3) vita usually takes the indicative (9 times), even in circum- 
stances under which segja might have an optative, e. g. after 
a negative. However the certainty implied in the word associates 
it easily with the mood of fact. The examples of the optative 
are: hvat visser pu af vér seem (quoting another’s words in a tone 
of incredulity), H. H. II. 10’, and an instance of the preterite 
future with munde, H. Hv. 35*%. (Ls. 14’, and Fm. 7' are both 
in conditions.) 

4) All the other occurrences of the optative of indirect discourse 
follow, grouped according to tense. 

Present tense. Ef pu pat lygr at hér sé mogr, ‘If you lie in 
saying that any son is here’, Fj. 45; oll of rok fira voromk 
(=varer mik) at viter, Alv. passim. pess geta menn at par haft 
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verit Loki F. M. 5; ek hins get... at ykr fipe vega, Skm. 24°; 
eipa skaltu ... vinna at... né bripe minne at bana verper, 
Vkv. 35°; pess veenter mik at pér myne ogn ... vesa, Hym. 18°; 
eromk if 4 pvi at aptr komak, H. Hv. 33°; pvi at pat heita, 
at hlypege myne (?), Hm. 23°. 

Preterite tense. gat fyr Gupriino at vere grimmr Atla, Am. 
83‘; pat var.enn mesti hégomi at Geirropr veri eigi matgopr, 
Grm. 25; pat var trua i forneskju at menn veri endrbornir, 
H. H. II. 50, pr. pat var triia i forneskju at orp feigs manns metti 
mikit, Fm. 1. pr. 2; gzttesk pess at vere grand svefna, Am. 20; 
syndesk at vere goll, Vkv. 21*. ef pu pat mant at pu pinn mog 
bzper koma, Gg. 1*; kvamtat af pinge es vér pat fregem, at pi 
sok sotter né slokper apra, Am. 95*; mer fyrmundo miner brgpr 
at @itak ver ollom fremra, Gpr. II. 3’. 

5) The preterite future is expressed by munda and infinitive: 
svarar at hann mundi fa lip Helga, H. Hv. 11, pr. 1; hatpak pat 
‘tlat at myndak aldrege unna vaningja, Skm. 38°; hon visse pat 
at vegenn munde Sigrlinnar sunr, H. Hv., 35°. The preterite 
future is found in implied indirect discourse in: Hogne pvi hlitte 
es hinn of vépe, ‘ Hogne (oni he) was satisfied with whatever 

Gunnar would decide’, Am. 7 *. 

6) In the following ‘the quotation is felt as implied in dedja 
(some would class these under ‘attraction’): pann bap slita svefna 
minom es hverge lands hrpask Aynne, ‘Odin bid him break my 
sleep who never felt fear’, Hlr. 9*; bap hann flytja gopa eina, ok 
pas ek gorva kunna, Hrbl. 18. 

The general rule for the use of the optative was laid down 
under seg7a and this rule will work roughly for all verbs sentiendi 
et declarandi. It is not all-sufficient however. Some of the words 
have formed habits of their own that are due to the predominant 
influence of their most usual associations. So vita has kept com- 
pany with statements of fact in the indicative till it neglects to 
bestow an optative upon instances like: Aztke hann vezt...a¢ hann 
esa vamma vanr, Hov. 22°; enge pat veit at hann etke £anm, ‘no 
man knows that he knows naught,’ Hov. 27°; Aygg/a, though it 
often contains a great degree of certainty, never takes the indica- 
tive. Perhaps it once expressed hope and intention as its cognates 
do in most of the dialects and at that time formed its habit of 
taking the optative. Such is its meaning and construction in: 
hitt ek hugpa at ek hafa mynda gep hennan alt ok gaman, ‘I 

hoped that I should have’, Hov. 98°. 
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Such forces as the friendship of words in stereotyped phrases, 
the pleasure that lies in certain collocations of sound, the mutual 
attraction of analogous constructions, and all the rest of them, must 
very often be successful in their attack upon the rules and distinc- 
tions unconsciously laid down by folk-logic. To consider any 
one power as wholly responsible for all the facts of a con- 
struction like that of indirect discourse is unscientific. This 
statement will have to serve in lieu of a thorough study of the 
construction, since the data furnished by the Edda are unfor- 
tunately too meagre for such work. 

7) Indirect questions. Classified according to tense and leading 
verb. 

The present tense. hitt viljak vita hvé Vafpripnes salakynne 
sé Vm. 3*,*I wish to know where V.’s house is’; hitt viljak fyrst 
vita ef pu fropr sér, Vm. 6°; vita ef meine morpfor kono, 
Sg. 43‘; vittuef hjalper, Od. 4°; vill vist vzta hvat sér, Grp. 26; vita 
far ef vilja mune, Fj. 43°; at fregna hveim enn frope sé ofreipe, 
afe, Skm. 1°; 2°; skal fveista hvaparr fleira vite,Vm.9°; spyrja 
hverr si mapr sé, Grp. 37; segpu mér pat... hvdrt sé manna, 
Fj. 21°; -hvart sé matar, 23°; sé vapna, 25°; sé mézta, 29°; 
sé manna, 41°; cf., in the same series, komr, Fj. 27, which is in the 
indicative: segpu ... hverrjotnaelztr .. . yrpe, Vm. 28‘; segpu 
pat .... Avi pa viter, Vm. 42’. 

The preterite tense. of pat répo riker tivar hvi vere Baldre 
baller draumar, ‘ The gods discussed why Balder had bad dreams’, 
Vgtm. 1‘; hvat pat vere, Am. 21‘; pa fvéGrimhildr ... hvar 
verak komen, Gpr. II. 177; fra... ef vilde heim ... fara, 
H. H. 1.17°; frogo ef vilde ... kaupa, Akv. 21°; frétte Atle 
hvert farner v@re sveinar, Am. 74°; g@ttosk hverr hefpe blaudet. 
Vsp. 25°; skynjap¢ hvart veri, Fm. 31 pr.*; spurdo ef hann 
vere ... komenn epa hefpi, HOv. 108*; spurdu ef eigi leiddiz 
Grt. 30; at spyrja hverr vilde, Gpr. II. 187°; hon /rétte at pvi, 
hverr fara vilde Gpr. II. 19°; hann visse pat vilge gorla hvat honom 
vere vinna somst, Sg. 13°. Skylde does service as a preterite- 
future optative: of pat g@ttosk hverr skylde dverga drott of skepja, 
Vsp. 9°, ‘Tried to decide who should destroy the giant brood’; 
Srétto hvat skylde, Am. 72°, ‘Asked what they should do’; hvart, 
skyldak vega, Sg. 38°; Jeitapi Reginn rapa ... hvernig hann 
skyldi heimta, Rm. 11. pr. 4; gorva often serves as an auxiliary 
verb, as English do. In that sense it plays the part of a preterite- 
future in: beip hann sinnar ... kvanar ef hgnom of koma gorpe. 
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Vkv. 7*. The following is also a past-future, being apparently 
a question of deliberation in a dependent clause: of pat répo riker 
tivar hvé Hlorripa hamar of sgtte Prk. 13%. 

The rule given for the moods of indirect discourse applies 
to indirect questions. The caution there called for is even more 
necessary here, as distinctions are harder to draw. Thus after 
vita we find 22 indicatives to 7 optatives, after spyrja 2: 4, while 
after fregna and /réita only optatives (8). If one takes the connec- 
tives, the results are similar. The ratio of indicatives to 
optatives with Avar is 17: 1; with huadrr, 7: 3; with hvat,16: 6; 
with hvé, 16: 2; with hverr, 10: 7. 

8. Causal clauses with pri at, af pri at, fyr pri at. Theindicative 
seems to be the regular mood. It is found five times in sentences 
like: Sigurpr dulpi nafns sins fyrer pvi at pat var triia peira 
i forneskju, ‘He concealed his name because it was their 
belief? Fm. 1. The optative occurs twice in giving a rejected 
reason: hl#ra pi af pvi...at pér gops vite, ‘ You do not laugh, 
because this brings you advantage.’ Sg. 31°; hnékat af pvi til 
hjalpar pér at vzrer pess verp, ‘I did not help you because you 
ever deserved it’, Od.g*. The optative occurs twice in quoting 
a reason that is given as the cause for reproof. The clause is 
halfway between a substantive of indirect discourse and an 
adverb of cause: pvi bra mer Guprin...atSigverpe svz#fak 4 arme, 
‘Gupriin reproached me because I slept in S.’s arms’, Hr. 13’; 
pvi bregpr pu ni mér Fafner at til fjarre seak, Fm. 8’. I am 
inclined to think that at the time of the Edda no definite type 
of the optative would be recognized as causal, aside from 
examples of indirect discourse. Delbriick says for Germanic: 
“dass im urgermanischen ein fester typus fiir die causalsatze 
nicht vorhanden war, ausser vielleicht bei fragendem hauptsatz”’. 
p. 247. The facts furnished by the Eddas do not contribute to 
the confirmation or denial of that exception. 

g. Consecutive clauses with at, svat. 

The indicative is found in a large majority of cases, especially 
when the result is viewed simply as a fact. See Gering under 
at, p. 75, and sva, 1003. Again Delbriick lays down the ever- 
recurring distinction between ‘ tatsachlichkeit ’ and ‘vorstellung ’. 
Something more definite ought to be attainable. At present I 
can only give the data and point out that the examples of the 
optative fall into ‘wo general groups. 
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1) Not only is it impossible to draw a sharp line between final 
and consecutive clauses, but many of the latter kind are steeped 
in the feeling of purpose. As there is a budding result in 
intention, there is a reminiscence of the intention in the full bloom 
of result. That statement is at least accurate enough to describe 
the processes of the folk-logic that creates syntax. At any rate, 
be the logic what it may, the ruts and grooves along which jog 
the fixed phrases of purpose and result are very often the same. 
It is not strange then to find in some languages the mood of pur- 
pose in the clause of result: cf. ‘He that smiteth a man so that 
he die shall be surely put to death’. Ex. 21,12. This is par- 
ticularly the case when the main clause is itself an expression 
of will and thereby so loaded with intention that the result clause 
assumes part of the burden. The first group then consists of 
result clauses whose mood is probably due to the volitive tone, 
and this usually comes from an imperative or expression of will, 
desire, obligation and the like, in the main clause. 

2) The second group, particularly with negative antecedents, 
readily associates itself with the Jotential optative. This is true 
of the relative as well as of the adverbial consecutive clauses: 
esat své mapr hor at pik af heste ¢ake, Vkv. 39°, evidently means 
‘There is no man so tall that he caz take you’, cf. sztv eige hér 
snor né dotter s#sGuprino g@/e hnosser, ‘ Thereare here neither 
daughter nor daughter-in-law who could give her pleasure’, 
Ghv. 19*. Of the older languages Latin is the only one that has 
this construction more fully developed. There the connection 
with the potential, and the ‘would’ potentials in particular, 
seems even more evident. In Old-Norse it must be remembered 
that the present tense of the potential is exceedingly rare. Per- 
haps it was once in use as in the older languages, and at that 
Stage it may have revealed a closer connection with the consecu- 
tive clauses than can now be found in the Eddas. 

1) The following result clauses make up the first mentioned 
group. They usually depend closely upon expressions of will : 
vesattu sva pr at ein farer, ‘be not so foolish as to go alone’, 
H. H. II. 50°; verpet mapr sva tryggr at pesso true, ‘one should 
not be so simple as to believe these’, Hov. 88*; Segpz pat svdt 
pu einoge fete ganger framarr, ‘Tell me before you goa step’ 
(so that you do not goa step first), Ls. 17; kostep sva at klokkve, 
Am. 54°; sva skylde at né striddet, Hm. 8‘; skallatu svat lyke, 
Hov. 112°; H6n sva gorer at pu gaer eige, HOv. 113. 
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2) The following are probably more closely related to the 
potential. The negative appears in the main clause. esaf mapr 
sud gopr at galle né fylge, né sua illr at einoge duge, Hov. 132**; 
‘There is no man so good that evil does not touch him, nor so 
bad that he is nothing worth’; fygra hann své stint af ek stop- 
vegak, Hov. 150°; brinnrat sua breitt at ek honom bjargegak, 
Hov. 152°; fankak mann své matargopan at veret piggja peget, 
epa sins fear sudge.. . at leip sé laun pegan, Hov. 40°; patke at pa 
hafer brokr pinar, Hrbl. 12; hvarke pu pa porper fisa ... svat 
F. heyrpe, Hrbl. 80; esat sud mapr hor at pik af heste ¢ake, né gua 
oflogr pik nepan skjdte, Vkv. engi var sud sterkr af dregit 
geti, Grt. 18; verpat své rik skop at Regenn skyle ... bera, 
Fm. 39'; hykkak své mikla vesa a¢ pu mér vé seger, Skm. 5’; 
hykkak okr vesa ... a¢ vit mynem sjalfer of sakask, Hm. 29’. 

The following differ somewhat from the above: bjorn hriste 
svué hramma vér hr&dd yrpem, Am. 16’; cf. m@ettem, Am. 
16°. I have classed these under indirect discourse (cf. p. 25). 
pat eitt es své@ matar at peim menn of gefe ok Alaupe inn 
mepan peir eta, Fj. 24‘, is practically a verbatim quotation of an 
indirect question from the preceding stanza. sagpi pat mark 4, 
at engi hundr var své olmr af a hann mundi hlaupa, Grm. 24. 
Here mundi serves as a preterite-future. 

The indicative except in the two above-mentioned classes is 
the regular mood and occurs in a large majority of the consecutive 
clauses. 

10. Relative Clauses. When the relative clause determines 
the antecedent, the indicative is used as in other languages. 
Sa enn stOrupge jotonn es Or steine vas hovopet 4, ‘saw a huge 
giant who had a head of stone’, Hrbl. 34. Generic relative 
clauses are also in the indicative in the Edda; at augabragpe 
verpr sds etke kann, ‘he becomes a laughing-stock who knows 
nothing’, Hov. 5*. In the affirmative characterizing clause with 
indefinite antecedent the indicative is regular. Volundr var settr 
i holm einn er par var fyr landi ‘was placed on an island that 
was near the land,’ Vkv. 187. 

1) The optative however is found in all of these relative clauses 
when volition and desire are very evident: mar gefpu mér pa 
pannus mik of myrkvan Jere visan vafrloga ok pat sverp es sjalft 
vegesk, ‘give me the horse that will bear me and the sword that 
will fight of itself’, Skm. 8; bap Sifjar ver sér fora hver, ‘ pans, 
ollom ypr ol of hettak’, “asked Thor to bring hima cauldron 
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‘in which I can brew ale for all’”, Hym. 3’; hvat mon snot... 
mzla es at farnape fylke verpe? Grp. 16‘; farpu nt pars pik 
hafe allan gramer, Hrbl. 145; farpu nu paver smyl hafe pik, 
Grm. 12; ligg i fjorbrotom pays pik Hel hafe, (almost indepen- 
dent), Fm. 21‘; letea mapr hana langrar gongo pars aptrborenn 
aldre verpe, ‘Let her go whence she will never return’, Sg. 45°. 

2) As in the result clauses so here there is evidently a definite 
type made up of consecutive clauses that follow a negative 
antecedent. They are all clauses of character, after indefinite 
antecedents: vztr es pat manna es knege 4... arme sofa, 
‘There is now one who may sleep in her arms,’ Fj. 42’; latep 
enge mann epter sitja es benlogom bregpa kunne, ‘ Let no man 
sit idle who knows how to use the flaming sword’, H. H. I. 53°; 
mézltera pi pat ma/ es mik meirr ¢vege, né pik viljak verr of nita, 
Vkv. 39'’; hon ser visse etke grand, vamm pats v@re epa vesa 
hygpe,Sg.5°. The following in the potential optative may show 
how that could have found a path to such as the above quoted : 
sitr eige hér snor né dotter s#s Guprino g@fe hnosser. ‘There 
are here neither daughter-in-law nor daughter who could give 
(or, to give) her pleasure’, Ghv. 19‘; goll vissak etke 4 
Gnitaheipe pats vit Zttema annat jafnmiket, ‘I knew of no gold 
at Gniteheath but that we would (prove to) have an equal 
amount,’ Akv. 

a.) The optative is also found in a few adverbial and adjectival 
clauses that restrict or define the class of the antecedent: hann 
var hagastr mapr sva at menn vite i fornum sogum, ‘ He was the 
most skillful man so far as men know’, Vkv. 15 (note the super- 
lative, and své at) ; faper vastattu fenresulfa ollom ellre svat ek 
muna, ‘so faras I remember’, H. H.I. 42’; ranna peira es ek 
rept vz/a mins veitk mest magar, ‘ of houses that I know my son’s 
is the largest’, Grm. 24‘; far vas fremre sas fold rype, Rm. 26°; 
kvamtat af pinge es vér pat fr@gem, ‘ You never came from court 
of which we heard that... .’, (perhaps this belongs with the 
characterizing clauses with negative antecedents), Am. 95°. 

11. “Attractio modorum.” 

Sometimes, not often, when a clause is found closely attached 
to another clause which stands in the optative of will, wish, 
possibility or indirect discourse, its verb will adopt the mood of 
the main clause; partly because it assumes the tone of the main 
verb, partly because, being attached to a verb that stands in the 
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mood of non-reality, it too is necessarily felt to lie in the field 


of non-reality.’ 

1. In dependence upon verbs in the optative of will and wish: 
urpar lokor ha/de pér ollom megom es pu 4 sinnom sér, Gg. 7°. 
The state implied in sér becomes hypothetical through the lack 
of certainty implied inthe mood of da/de. If the main clause had 
been indicative the subordinate verb would not have shown such 
nervousness. In the next, the negative increases the hypothet- 
icaltone. Skripea pat skip es und pér skripe, H. H. II. 30°; rinnea 
sa marr es und pér vinne, ib. 30°; bitea pat sverp es pu dregper, 
ib. 31°; skripe necessarily becomes almost a concession to the 
imagination when the same act is prohibited in the main clause. 

2. Here the dependent clause is hypothetical since it shares the 
attitude of a verb that expresses an ‘unreal’ wish: sea pat mzttak, 
at Gupriin sér né ynpet ‘ would J could see Guthrun when in dis- 
tress’, Am. 54. The following are strictly speaking examples of 
oratio obliqua extended into the remoter parts of the quoted state- 
ment. I classify them here only because they will probably be 
looked for in this place: ek strengpak heit par i mot at giptaz ongum 
peim manni er hrzpaz kynni, ‘I strongly opposed marrying any 
man who could fear’, Sd. 4. pr. 11; haun hafpi pess heit strengt 
at eiga pa konu er hann vissi vensta, H. Hv. 5. See others under 
implied indirect discourse. A few are similarly involved in indi- 
rect questions. segpu... hvart sé manna nekkvat pats mege inn 
koma, ‘Tell me whether there is any man who may enter,’ Fj. 
21°; so gefe, hiaupe, ib. 23‘; nege, ib. 25°, 41°; hafe, 29°. 
Modal attraction, therefore, barely appears in the Edda, for these 
cases are very few incomparison with the large number of similar 
sentences that have kept the indicative. To the theory of this 
construction I have given some attention elsewhere: Attraction of 
Mood, etc., Chicago, 1904; The Influence of the Infinitive, etc., 
A. J. P., XXV, pp. 428-446. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


! Herein this construction differs from a similar one that frequently occurs 
in Greek and Latin, for in those languages the construction of “ attraction” 
is not affected by the presence of a feeling of “ non-reality ”. 
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géxacrot IN THUCYDIDES. 


That more light is needed on the use of és ékacro without 
a separate verb is evident from the number of passages containing 
it in which the reading has been disputed, whether the MSS vary 
or not, from the variety of renderings even for one and the same 
passage, and from the comments, in standard editions of Thu- 
cydides, upon sentences which, for one reason or another, are 
slightly obscure. Let us take, by way of illustration, Thuc. I. 15. 
2: 008’ ad adrot amd ris tons Kowds orpareias Kat dAdndous 
8é ds Exacrot of dorvyetroves érokeuovv. Upon this we read in 
Classen-Steup, “xar’ dddyAovs: unter einander d. h. ohne Beteiligung 
anderer; ds ékasro: Th. geht auf die naheren Umstande (Zeit, 
Ergebnis u. s. w.) jener Kampfe nicht ein”. Bloomfield says, 
“xar’ ddAjdous One with another, i. e. in an interchange of hostilities; 
és ékaoro stands antithetically to xowds, the sense being singu- 
latim, severally’; he translates, “ but, rather, neighboring states 
severally pursued each other with hostilities”. Smith’s translation 
is, “each petty state took up arms occasionally in its own defence 
against the incroachments ofits neighbors”. Helmbold, who has 
made a special study’ of és ékacro: and is cited with approval 
in Classen-Steup (on I. 3. 4), remarks on the present passage, 
“die einen so, die andern so d. h. die einen mit dem, die andern 
mit jenem Erfolge”. We see, from this selection of comments 
and translations, that és ékaoro in this passage is taken by one to 
mean occasionally, by another to mean severally, by another to 
mean with different results, while Steup finds time, result, “und 
so weiter”, all implied. 

Before discussing the interpretation of I. 15. 2 I might formulate 
arule upon the use of és ékaoro, which would run as follows: és 
&xaorot divides the noun to which it refers (generally the subject 
of the sentence) info parts and implies that the different parts 
act in different ways, at different times, or in different places; 
or otherwise differently if the point of difference is implied by the 
context. Iam further of the opinion that but one point of difference 
is particularly involved at one time. Difference of place, for 


1 Uber d. successive Entstehung d. Thuc. Geschichtswerkes, II. p. 31 ff. 
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example, may be the point emphasized without implication that 
the different members acting in different places acted at the same 
time; but if difference of place is emphasized, it is quite immaterial 
whether the time is different or not. In the majority of cases in 
Thucydides the point of difference is perfectly clear, because 
a definite piece of information is furnished about one or two 
members of a group, and then the other members of the group are 
lumped together with a ds ékaoro, the information on the same 
point being withheld for them because it is not known, or is 
unimportant. For example take I. 48. 4; Kopiiows rd 
képas ai Meyapides vies eiyov kai ai ’Aumpaxiwrides, kata d€ rd of 
Eippaxot ws It is perfectly clear that ds éacro in this 
case refers to Aosition in line of battle; cp. III. 107.4; VIII. 
104. 3. Difference of direction is clearly indicated in V. 4. 3; of 
time by as éxdorn (see below) in I. 98. 4; of manner in IV. 32. 2. 
With the last example, in which és éacroe might be called an 
adverb of manner, I should group cases in which és ékaoroe might 
be considered to be essentially the object, as well as the subject, 
of a transitive verb, or a cognate accusative with an intransitive 
Or passive verb. For example, in re mapidvres 
€rotovvto ws (1. 67. 4), ds is essentially both subject 
and object of émooivro, the meaning being others made different 
charges each; cp. VII. 65.1. From a study of the various ex- 
amples I am inclined to believe that differences of time, place, 
and manner (including under the last cases in which és ékaoroe 
may be regarded as the object of the verb) may be implied 
by as ékacro: without the context being so clear as in the kind 
of example cited above; cause and result, however, must be 
very clearly indicated by the context. A good illustration of 
the wide meaning that may be contained in és ékaoru, when 
one or two members of a group are first referred to, is to be 
found in I. 107.5; 113. 1; V. 57. 2. The first of these three 
examples runs as follows: ¢Bon6noav dé adrods of ’AOnvaios mavdnpel 
kat ’Apyei@y xiAtot kal Gov Evppdyor as There can be no 
doubt! that és ékaoros here means various numbers each, I need 
(or can) not say how many each of the other allies. It is inter- 
esting to compare these examples in which as éxaoro refers to a 
difference in numbers with a passage in Herodotus, who is the 
only other writer before Aristotle that uses the idiomatic és éxacrou 


1 Bohme, indeed, says “ ¢ éxaoro: deutet auf die eilige Mobilmachung”. 
For this Thuc, would probably have written: of Fiupayo Exacta édivavto. 
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In Hdt. III. 159. 13 we have émérage rotot meptoixoroe yuvaikas 
és BaBvAGva xariordvat, doas 5) éxdorot émrdcowv. If this sentence 
had run “he appointed to the Medes five hundred, to the Sacians 
three hundred, to the others various numbers each”’,, Thucydides 
would have written rois 8’ ds éxdorots, and not 8) éxdorots. 
ds éxdoros alone, in the sentence as it stands, would not clearly 
refer to number. Helmbold (I. c.) was right, for the general run 
of cases, when he made the statement, ‘‘angewandt wird diese 
Formel von Thuc. an solchen Stellen, wo er ein Eingehen auf 
gewisse Einzelheiten vermeiden will, entweder weil er sie als gleich- 
giiltig ftir seine Darstellung nicht geben will, oder weil er sie nicht 
geben kann”. But he goes too far, and there are times when 
Classen’s singuli deinceps as a translation for és ékaoro, which 
Helmbold particularly attacks, is of more assistance than his own 
rule. Sometimes ds ékacro: is used when there is no “avoidance 
of going into certain particulars”. In these cases the point of 
difference is not so clearly indicated as in those where the definite 
statement concerning one or two members of a group is made, 
and here there is most variation in interpretation and most doubt 
about the text. These cases I shall now discuss, beginning with 


the passage in I. 15. 2 cited above. 
(1). Thuc, I. 15. 2: ad airoi ris tons Kowas otpareias 


émotovvto, Kat GAAnAous ws of 
The root of the difficulty in this sentence lies in the use of kar’ 
ddAjAous and ds éxacra together. What is the distinction between 
them? The line of argument, followed by some editors and 
translators, would seem to be that, since xar’ dAAyAovs means by 
themselves, ws acto. can not here mean separately, a mere 
repetition of the other; consequently it refers to a difference of 
time or result, or is a general J need not go into particulars. But 
as é&kaorot had not become so indefinite as this. There is a reason 
in this sentence for its occurrence side by side with car’ dAAndous. 
The two phrases would not generally be found referring to the 
subject of the same sentence. They are in a way contradictory, 
because ws éxacro: divides the subject into groups which are placed 
in contrast with one another, whereas xar’ dd\ydouvs Unites in one 
group the persons to whom it refers in contrast to other persons. 
The reason why both phrases can be used in the present passage 
is that the subject oi dorvyeiroves is capable both of division and of 
union; one pair of neighbors can be contrasted with other pairs 
by és ékagrot, and neighbors, as such, can be united in contrast 
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to distant states by car’ ddAjAovs. The sentence means ¢he several 
states warred separately with their own neighbors. as éxacrot NOt 
infrequently means singly, or one here, one there. That is the 
meaning here, but since it takes two to make neighbors, as well 
as two to make a quarrel, we might here translate neighboring 
states warred together, two here, two there. In this chapter 
Thucydides is pointing out that in the early history of Greece 
there were no great wars, involving a large number of states. A 
few lines above our sentence we read mdvres (of médepor), Soot Kab 
éyévovro, mpds dpudpous rods oderépous éxdoras. It is clear, therefore, 
that he has in mind small wars involving only two neighboring 
states. But it may be objected that this idea is sufficiently 
brought out by kar’ of dorvyeiroves and that ds 
éxaoro: Consequently adds to this some at one time, some at another. 
In answer to this it is to be observed that neither dorvyeiroves nor 
dAAndous implies two and only two. It is ds alone that 
implies the separation into pairs. And further, the question of 
difference of time is not implied in the slightest degree by the 
context. The Spartans might have been fighting with the Mes- 
senians at the same time as the Athenians were with the Boeotians, 
and the conditions described by Thucydides still be fulfilled. 
The whole point is that of small separate wars between two states. 

(2). Thuc. I. 89. 2: pera rodro dmémdevoay ds 
éxaorot kara médets (Subject of ’A@nvaios of dd 
fippaya). This sentence like the preceding, contains two phrases, 
és and xara médets, Which are somewhat difficult to distinguish. 
In this case there is no contradiction between the two, for both 
of them divide the subject. One must rather ask why they are 
both necessary. The note in Classen-Steup is this, ‘ds gkcacroe 
deutet darauf hin, dass nicht nur der Verband der Flotte aufhorte 
(xara médets), sondern auch die einzelnen Kontingente nicht zu 
gleicher Zeit den Hellespont verliessen”. It appears to me, 
however, that it is a mistake to bring the “me element into the 
sentence at all. The work of the expedition has ended with the 
capture of Sestos and the allies are now going home. It is 
quite as improbable that the several contingents sailed away at 
different times as that all left at exactly the same time. It is 
unnecessary to assume any further reference to ¢ime than is given 
us by pera rovro. The contingents are going to their several homes, 
and the difference of direction is expressed by ds ékaorot. xara 
méders is Necessary because the subject (of ’A@nvaior xai of ard ’Ilwvias 
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kat ‘EdAnordvrov Eippayor), as it stands, is not sufficiently divided to 
suggest the number of directions the fleet took. Helmbold (1. c.) 
thinks that xara médes is a gloss; to me it seems more essential 
to clearness than ds ékacrot. In this connection I might cite the 
example in III. 107. 4: émet mapecxetacto aphorepas, Foav és xeipas, 


Anpoodevns pév rd képas pera Meconvioy Kat 
GdAo ’Axapvaves Exagror émeixov Kai ’Audiddxov oi 
mapévres dxovtiarai. In this sentence one feels the need of something 
to divide ’Axapyaves corresponding to xara médes in I. 89. The 
comment in Classen-Steup is “nach ihren Stammen verteilt und 
unter ihren eigenen Fihrern”. The only thing in the context to 
suggest the kind of division is of 3¢ ’Axapvaves dAlyoo— 
nyenova Tov mavrds Evupaxtxod aipodyrat Anuoobévn pera trav 
oTpatnyav (§ 2). 

(3). Thuc. I. 98. 4: mparn re médus Evppayis mapa 
Kai Tov Gov aos éxdorn [EvvéBy]. The MSS vary 
between éxdorn and éxdorp. All have évvé8n, but the Schol. dnd 
kowod proves to some scholars that was not 
originally there, while others are not convinced of this. To me 
the remark of the Scholiast seems entirely without point if he 
had évvé8y in his text; but on other grounds also I prefer to omit 
évvéBn. In the first clause a particular case is mentioned, and by 
the position of zpérn emphasis is laid upon the order in which the 
allied states were enslaved; the second clause continues and then 
each of the others in its turn, Ineed not gointo particulars about the 
order. ds éxdorn EvvéBn Seems to introduce other ideas like cause 
and result, which do not carry on the emphasized point of order 
in the first clause. The reference to ds éxdoros évvéBaivev in III. 
gO. I gives no support to gu»é8y here. On the contrary, since in 
III. go the context shows that ds éxdorots EvvéBawvev implies rveszld, 
the passage supports the argument for the omission of gvvé8n in 
I. 98. So, in IV. 4. 2, ds re as each fitted hasa 
special meaning that could not be brought out by as ékacrov alone. 
Consequently the passage has no bearing upon I. 98. 

(4). Thuc. II. 21. 3: xpnopoddsyot re xpnopovs mavtolous, dv 
as éxacros Spynto (Vv. 1. Spyro). The MSS vary, ¢ having 
os, 6 omitting it. Some editors retain os, others change it to 
cis, Others omit it and change &y to as. I find no difficulty in the 
reading as ékaoros. Arnold translates “ which they were severally 
eager to listen to”, and comments, “ Thuc. adds as éxuoros apy. 
because different persons ran to listen to different prophecies, 
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each choosing those which encouraged his own previous opinions 
or feelings”. Such a meaning is entirely suited to the context 
and the interpretation is certainly legitimate. oi ’A@nvaio: &s éxacrot 
Tay xpnopav would mean different groups of Athenians 
gave heed to different oracles, just as as 
éxaoro. (I. 67. 4) means different ones made different charges. 
Weare therefore justified in translating II. 21, different ones of 
which different individuals were eager to listen to. 

(5). Thue. III. 74. 3: nat of pév mavodpevor ris paxns ds éxdrepor 
vuKra év Kai 7 vais rod 
kexpatnkéros kré. From the lack of comment upon this 
passage it would seem that no difficulty is found in it. Jowett’s 
translation is both parties now left off fighting, and kept watch in 
their own positions during the night. I must confess that I do 
not see why Thucydides should say each of two hostile parties 
went to rest zz different places. There would be some point in 
saying they went to rest each in the positions they occupied when 
the fighting ceased; but to bring out that idea as éxdrepor would 
need a verb of its own. It is in no way helpful to make as éxdrepo 
refer to difference of time, or to take it with either of the other 
verbs in the clause; éxérepor without és would give the idea quite 
aswell. Further, of uév is not without its difficulty, and jovydoarres 
év pudaky joav having gone to rest they remained on guard is not 
put quite as one would expect. Spratt seems to have found some 
difficulty here, for he says that jovydoavres equals 
without further attempt at hostilities ; but this idea is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in ravoduevor rijs udyns. Reiske also, according to Poppo, 
“virgulam ante hoc verb. (jovydsavres) poni vult”. One might 
perhaps say though they had quieted down they remained on guard, 
but this hardly helps us with as éxarepox. I can not escape the 
suspicion that the passage iscorrupt. Poppoand Arnold note that 
Chas jovydcovres. That at least serves to indicate that there was 
some difficulty felt with ds éxdrepor in early times. One might trans- 
late, with this reading, and they, having ceased from battle each 
as if going to rest, remained on guard. Both the difficulty in ds 
éxdrepot and in jovydvavres ev would thus be removed; 
but the meaning is hardly satisfactory. Possibly the reading was 
something like of mavoduevor rhs paxns ds éExdrepor Hodxyacay, of 
rhv vuxra joav and some having ceased from battle went 
to rest on either side, some remained on guard during the night. 

(6). Thuc. VI. 17. 4: kai eixds rdv rovodrov Sutdov obre Adyou 
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yvoun axpodcbu és ra Kowas rpémecOar* taxd 8’ dy ws Exacrot, 
ei re Aéyouro, mpooyapoier, Te Kal Aifferent 
parties would take different sides according as anything was said 
to please them. Bohme, Kriiger, and others supply jpiv with 
mpocxwporev. But this would mean they would join us separately, 
or group by group. The context is absolutely against such a 
meaning. Alcibiades is arguing that an expedition against Sicily 
is no such great undertaking as it appears, for, while the cities 
are populous, the inhabitants are mixed, shifting, unpatriotic, and 
quarreling among themselves; consequently they will not present 
a united front, but some can easily be induced to join the 
Athenians. It is entirely without point to say that they would 
come over to the Athenians separately, it being quite immaterial 
whether they came separately or not, provided they came. The 
whole point is that the Sicilians are so much broken up into 
parties that they are sure to take different sides, and so the 
Athenians can count upon some joining them out of opposition 
to the others. 

(7). Thuc. VII. 74. 2: rais 8& vavoi mpoomdeicavres ras vais tev 
’AOnvaiay amd tov alytatod twas ddlyas, Somep 
dtevorOnoav, adrot of ’A@nvaiot, ras 8’ Hovxiav ovdevds KwAvovtos 
ds éxdorny mot éxrentaxviay avadnodpevor és thy they made 
JSast to the rest wherever each had been run ashore. This passage 
requires no particular comment, though Helmbold (I. c.) thinks 
that Thucydides must have written as éxdorn mot éxmerroxvia. It 
difters from other passages in the addition of mot éxmenrexviay to 
as éxiarny. This addition makes it perfectly clear that the difference 
denoted by és éxdorny is one of place; without it the meaning could 
be “they made fast to the others one at atime”. For further 
remarks see below. 

(8). Thuc. I. 3. 4: of & odv kata modes Te Soot 
GAAnrov ~vviecay kai KAnbévres oddev mpd tov 
kai dpegiay érpagav. This difficult passage 
has been much discussed. The translation offered in Classen- 
Steup is perhaps the most widely accepted interpretation; it will 
serve, at least, as well as another to bring out the points in dispute. 
It runs, “diejenigen nun also, welche der Reihe nach, und zwar 
zunachst immer diejenigen, welche sich einander in der Sprache 
verstanden, und hernach alle insgesamt, den Namen Hellenen 
erhalten haben”. In the Appendix (p. 328) Steup raises the 
following objections to the text: (1). It is inconceivable that 
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gipmavres Should be used in a phrase explanatory of as éxacrot. 
(2). It is strange that, while the predicate of the sentence refers 
to the period before the Trojan war, the subject should describe 
the spread of the Greek name, which according to Thucydides 
took place largely in later times. (3). It is strange that, in a 
recapitulation of what has been said of the extension of the Greek 
name, the common language should be mentioned as a chief cause 
of growth, though this had not been referred to before. (4). If 
a common language were the cause of the extension of the name, 
this extension would not take place xara rédes, since the political 
unit was not coextensive with the dialect unit. On these grounds 
Steup is inclined to reject cara méAets—iorepov. Few, if any, will 
follow him in this; but the objections are at least strong enough 
to make it difficult to accept any interpretation that has been 
offered. The attempt to escape (cp. Bohme) the apparent conflict 
between és ékacro: and dcrepov by making the former refer not to 
difference of ¢ime but to difference of cause—for whatever reason 
each took the name—is not successful because és écacra then comes 
in conflict with and Steup’s second, third and 
fourth objections still remain. Besides there is good reason to 
doubt whether és éaoros can refer to cause without the context 
clearly indicating cause, since none of the examples discussed 
above would admit of such a translation. The suggestion of 
Dobree to take as éxacro: With xara médets re, in spite of the position 
of re, is an illustration of the strength of Steup’s first objection, 
yet does not touch the others. I cite the translation of Arnold 
because it brings out a couple of points upon which I wish to 
touch: ¢he several Hellenic communities (the name ts an anachron- 
ism, but I mean) those who both in their separate cities were at first 
called Hellenes, from speaking a common Flellenic language, and 
afterwards were called so as the name of the whole nation. Passing 
over, for the moment, the translation of és ékacro: simply by 
several, the clumsiness of the attempt to render re—xai brings 
out strongly one of the chief difficulties in all interpretations 
hitherto offered. If xara wéders and giumavres dorepoy were really 
contrasted and the meaning were at first to community after 
community, and finally to all collectively we should not have re—xai 
but xara pév (OF mparov cata dé Evpravres. 
The point where all translations have erred is in taking éorepov 
with gipuravres. This inevitably suggests the idea of af first with 
xara médas, and, almost as inevitably, makes us think of separate 
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times in connection with és é&acro. As a matter of fact dorepov 
belongs with xAnévres, and affects the whole clause and not évpmavres 
alone. Thucydides begins this chapter with the statement po yap 
tells us that the name ‘EAAds did not in Trojan times apply to the 
whole country,,and gives a lengthy explanation of its gradual 
extension. In our sentence he resumes with A? any rate those 
who were later called Hellenes. This is precisely the subject the 
sentence needs (cp. Steup’s second objection), for he wants to 
speak of the lack of common action on the part of a people,who 
have not yet a common name, but later were called Hellenes. The 
position of gcrepov is just what it should be for the meaning 
suggested. By taking dcrepoy with xcAnOévres we not only get the 
subject required, but are also relieved of the necessity of looking 
for pev—éd¢, and can seek the proper meaning of xara médets— 
Evuravres. For this we must go back to § 2: “EAAnvos 8€ Kai trav 
naidoy év kal aitovs én’ dapedia 
és tas odes, Kad’ Exdorovs pev TH Sptdia paddrov 
“EdAnvas, ov pévtot moddod ye xpdvov Kal Gmacw 
“Homer”, he continues, “is the best proof of this. For, though 
he lived long after the Trojan war, he nowhere gives this name to 
the whole body (of Greeks), nor indeed to any except those with 
Achilles from Phthiotis, who in fact were the first Hellenes, but 
calls them in his poem Danaans and Argives and Achaeans. He 
does not even speak of barbarians, because, as it seems to me, 
the Hellenes were not even in his time set apart under one name 
in contrast to the barbarians. Be that as it may, the various 
peoples that were later called Greeks, and the name (at this later 
time) was applied both to separate communities on the basis of a 
common language and as a common name for all, did nothing in 
concert before the Trojan war’. It will be seen that the xaé’ 
éxaotous Of § 2 is resumed in § 4 with xara wédes, the draow with 
éiurartes. In the time of Hellen and his descendants there isa 
contrast (uév—pévror) between the separate communities acquiring 
the name, and the whole body; in the later time, when the name 
had won its way throughout the land, do¢h separate communities 
and (re—xai) the nation as a whole were called Hellenes. By this 
interpretation (assuming still that és ékaoroe has been correctly 
translated) not only the first and second objections of Steup are 
removed, but also the third and fourth; for, when Thucydides 
says the name ts now applied to separate communities on the basis 
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of a common language, he is not giving a new reason for the 
gradual extension of the name, but is describing the condition 
that had been reached in his own time, i. e., if a community spoke 
a Hellenic dialect it was called Hellenic. If any one thinks that 
Thucydides would not be likely to say that the name Hellenes 
was applied both to the whole nation and to its individual parts, 
that the distinction, in short, is too finely drawn, he should 
remember that the distinction has developed itself naturally from 
the argument of the chapter, and that, when a national feeling 
is just developing, the application of the national name to one 
of the states, in place of its old individual name, is a matter 
of slow growth. 

It is now necessary to go back and discuss the question whether 
in the translation ¢he various peoples later called Hellenes ws éxaorot 
has been given its proper meaning. With the exception of Arnold 
and Jowett, who render ws ékaoro simply by the several tribes 
without offering any defence of the rendering, all the authorities 
I have been able to consult take és écaora closely with «xAnOévres 
and make it refer to the difference of time in taking the name, or 
to the different reasons. Now there can be no doubt that ‘those 
who were given the name Hellenes at different times is in itself a 
perfectly possible rendering of the Greek, but the difficulty of 
reconciling giymavres torepov With this meaning of as has 
seemed to most scholars insurmountable. This difficulty is lessened 
if dorepov be taken with «AnOévres as I have suggested ; but there is 
not much point in saying the states that afterwards were given 
the name Hellenes one at atime did nothing in concert. Ibelieve 
there is another way out of the difficulty. While és &acro 
is regularly predicative in position, in such long attributive 
participial phrases, as we have here, predicative words frequently 
stand between the article and participle. It is therefore fair to 
assume that os écacros may be predicative here, in which case it 
belongs with érpagav rather than with «dnéevres. In that case is it 
correct to give the translation the several races later called 
Hellenes did nothing in concert? For oi gippayo ds exaoro 
drém\evoayr it is not correct to say the several allies sailed away; 
écaorot alone would give that meaning. és ékacro requires the sev- 
eral allies sailed away separately; for, as has been emphasized, 
ws éxaorot implies that the different members of the subject act 
differently, or separately. As it happens, however, our predicate 
in the present sentence is did nothing in concert, which is but 
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another way of saying acted separately. ds and ovdev dbpda 
in the same sentence are simply a bit tautological. The usage 
may be justified by the following parallel in English. We can 
say the several states did nothing in concert but not each state did 
nothing in concert or all the states did nothing in concert. The 
word severa/ is unnecessary in such a sentence, but the desire for 
the contrast between several and in concert makes it a common 
usage. There can be no objection to assuming a similar develop- 
ment in Greek, and the utilization of the distinction between as 
and Corresponding to ours between several and 
each, 

Another point of view that might be urged in defence of the 
interpretation suggested is the following. Our various examples 
have shown that és ékasro: generally follows a definite statement 
of particulars with an indefinite reference to time, place, manner, 
number, as the case may be. It means, frequently, / xeed not say 
when, how, where, or how many. There is no reason why it 
should not in the proper context also mean J need not say who. 
Now the article with the participle is an indefinite expression. 
oi “EXAnves dorepov KArnOévres is doubly indefinite because it might 
refer under certain conditions to a single race whose earlier name 
is not mentioned, but who, in contrast to some other, were later 
called Hellenes; or it might refer toa number of different races 
all later called Hellenes. In the latter case it might well be 
followed by such an expression as / eed not say who, I need not 
mention the name of each race that later was included under the 
general name Hellenes. 

Of the eight sentences that have been particularly discussed, 
two (I. 98. 4; VII. 74. 2) contain words that fix the reference of 
as éxaoro: to time and place; in four (I. 3. 4; 15. 3; 89. 2; VI. 
17. 4) difference of A/ace or separate action (without the element 
of time being particularly involved) is to be inferred from the 
context; in one (II. 21. 3) the phrase is essentially the object of 
the verb as well as the subject (i. e. it contains both) and so 
implies that the different members of the subject did different 
things; in one passage the traditional reading has been called in 
question ; but, if correct, difference of place is implied. In all 
other passages in Thucydides a definite statement concerning 
one or two members of the subject makes the point of difference 
for ds éxacro: perfectly clear. In Herodotus there are only three 
examples of as ékaoros without a verb. In VI. 31. 5 and VI. 79.7 
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the meaning is clearly ove atatime. I cite the third (I. 114. 5) 
in full for comparison with the usage of Thucydides: 6 8 atray 
diérage rovs pév oixias oixodopéew, tors Sopuddpovs Kov Twa 
aitav dpOadrpdv Bacrdéos civat, tut Tas dyyeAlas edidov yépas, 
as éxdote epyov mpoordcowy. Thucydides would probably have 
wound the sentence up with rois 8’ @Xots ds éxdoros, the number 
of particular examples making épyoy unnecessary. 

In dealing with és éacro. grammarians and commentators 
commonly assert, by way of explanation, that the verb of the 
principal clause is to be supplied with it. According to Kriiger, 
on Thue. I. 3. 4, this is particularly clear from passages in which 
the phrase is in an oblique case. There can be no doubt that in 
origin the idiom goes back to forms with a verb expressed in the 
és Clause, but it is none the less true that, as a guide to the 
meaning in a particular passage, the statement is wholly valueless; 
in fact it is likely to mislead rather than toassist. In commenting 
upon Thuc. I. 113. 1 Helmbold (I. c.) makes the remark that ds 
éxacrot in this passage “‘ zu einem distributiven Indefinitum jewez/s 
so und so viel erstarrt ist” ; and yet he makes the restoration of the 
principal verb the basis of his treatment, and constantly restores 
the verb as a means of arriving at the meaning. Now it is safe 
to say that a phrase has reached a stereotyped form and spread 
in use beyond its original sphere, when the meaning is one that 
could not be easily seen by restoring the original form. If we 
take the example émXiras as éxdorous améxrewe (cp. Hdt. 
VI. 79. 7), we have a sentence which a Greek, we may feel sure, 
could understand as he killed 50 hoplites one at a time, without the 
aid of previous statements ; but one unacquainted with the idiom 
would have great difficulty in reaching that meaning simply by 
repeating dméxrewe with ds éxdorovs. Another indication of the 
stereotyped stage the phrase had reached may be found, I think, 
in the use of the plural écacro: where we might expect the singular 
éxaoros. It so happens that, in thirteen out of the eighteen cases 
in Thucydides, the plural is necessary because nations and other 
collective ideas are referred to. Inthe remaining five cases, though 
individuals are in question, the plural is twice used. Thus we 
have of 8€ orparnyot as (VIII. 104. 3), and 
mpds Te as Exacta Kai mpds rovro (VII. 65.1). Of the 
three cases in Herodotus two have the singular, the third has the 
plural referring to an individual,—xara revrjxovta Sv tev ’Apyeiov 
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éxdorous éxxadeduevos 6 KNeoperns éxrewe VI. 79. 7.1 In these three 
cases with the plural it is difficult to see how the verb of the 
principal sentence could be restored without requiring the singular. 
It is evident that the plural is used because ds éxaoro is felt as an 
adjective qualifying orparnyoi, and xara mevrnxovra. In the 
five cases in Thucydides and Herodotus that have as éxucros in 
the singular, the plural could not be used without danger of 
obscuring the fact that a single individual and not a group is 
meant. In but one of these does as ékacros follow a plural noun 
with which it could agree, namely, in Thuc. VII. 74. 2: ras 
ddAas (vais)—as Exdorny ror éxnenraxviay If the position 
of one or two ships had been previously indicated, I should expect 
here as éxdoras without mot éxmenroxviay; but here that would be 
open to the meaning they made fast to them one at a time, so that 
the reference to A/ace was necessary. In the lack of parallel 
examples it is impossible to determine whether the singular is 
necessary on account of these adjuncts, and why as éxdoras mo 
éxmerroxvias Should not be used. 

With regard to Kriiger’s remark that the necessity of supplying 
the principal verb is seen most clearly in those examples that have 
és kagro in an oblique case, it may be admitted that this method 
seems to give a satisfactory explanation of the case, though in 
mpés te eénpricavro ds éxaora (VII. 65. 1) it would be necessary 
to supply mpés as well as the verb. On the other hand some of 
the examples with an oblique case indicate most clearly the idio- 
matic nature of the phrase. In éorpdrevoay éavrdv pév xtdios 
émXirats, tov dé Evppdyov ds éxdoros (I. 113. 1) who can help feeling 
that ds éxdorog is an indefinite distributive numeral (as Helmbold 
calls it)? Treating &s ékacro, then, as an indefinite distributive 
adjective or pronoun, we may say in general of its case that it 
agrees with the noun which it distributes except when the noun 
is in partitive dependence upon it as in I. 98. 4; 107.5; 113.1 
(with which may be compared of 8’ ddAot ds éxaorot V. 57.2). When 
os éxaoro refers equally to subject and object it is always nomina- 
tive; So in ds (I. 67. 4), where as 
€xaora in agreement with ¢y«djpyara, would theoretically be equally 
possible. On this ground it is evident that és écaora in VII. 65. 1 
was felt to be in agreement with rédAa and not to be the object 
accusative of éénpricarro. 


A. G. LAIRD. 


1Sagawe, Uber d. Gebrauch d. Pronomens éxaoroc bei Herodot p. 5, and 
Van Herwerden (Mnem. XIII, p. 37) err in restoring éxaorov, 
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III.—CAUSAL CLAUSES IN LIVY. 


The causal particles used by Livy are forms of the relative 
pronouns,—guia, guod, guoniam, quando, quippe, and cum. The 
last, however, generally expresses temporal relations, and for 
that reason will be considered in connection with cum temporal. 
Quia and guod are most freely used, and their original relative 
force is often indicated by an accompanying demonstrative, and 
most frequently in the case of guod. Eo... quod occurs about 
fifty times with the indicative, and half as many times with the 
subjunctive, e. g. I, 47, 3 eo nunc peius mutata res est, quod istic 
cum ignavia est scelus; 44, 37, 11 prompta defensio erat, non eo 
solum quod hostis prior... in castra copias reduxisset, sed 
etiam quod in eo loco signa constituisset. The eo is sometimes 
strengthened by magis, as in 2, 18, 9 eo magis, quod propter se 
creatum crediderant, metum incussit; by e¢éam, e. g. 8, 27, 2 
furere, eo etiam, quod ...allatum est; z/so may also be added: 
29, 24, 4 periculum erat, ne vera eo ipso, quod celarentur... 
emanarent. 

The occurrences of ¢0 with guza are not numerous: 1, 46, 2 eo 
impensius, quia... senserat; 2, 7, 4 eo ante omnia insignis, quia 
matronae... eum luxerunt; 3, 32, 3 eo cupidius, quia damnatus 
a plebe erat; 25, 12, 8 non eo tantum obscurius, quia incertiora 
futura praeteritis sunt; 39, 32,6 eo magis debitum, quia primo 
negatus erat: 7, 3, 6 eoque Minervae templo dicatam legem, quia 
numerus Minervae inventum sit; 44, 33, 2 eo magis quia nullos 
apertos evergerent rivos, occultos continere latices. 

There is also an occasional instance of zdeo: 4, 5, 3 an ideo non 
est dimicatum, quod quae pars firmior, eadem modestior fuit? 44, 
39,3 ideo... firmabant ... quod... pro victo haberetur; and in 
reverse order 28, 32, 10 non quod ... videat, ideo se. . . duxisse. 
The following occurrences were noticed with guza: 9, 34,7 et ideo 
Aemiliae potius legi paruerunt quam illi antiquae . . . quia hanc 
postremam iusserat populus et quia ubi duae contrariae leges 
sunt, semper antiquae obrogat nova; 26, 23, 8 quia exacto anno 
mortuus erat, ideo nominatio ... non est facta; 36,15, 12; 38, 48, 
14; 44, 39, 3 et ideo, quia ... saepta via erat, alio saltu... iter 
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aperui; 45, 22, 5 qui ideo felicia bella vestra esse, quia iusta sint, 
prae vobis fertis. Notice, also in an indirect statement, 26, 27, 12 
ideo se moenibus inclusos tenere eos, quia... velut feras bestias 
per agros vagari. In these, the order of the clauses might have 
been inverted, guza or guod omitted, and the demonstrative state- 
ment with evgo be made to give the logical conclusion of the 
causal clause, e. g. 26, 23, 8 might be exacto anno mortuus est, 
ergo nominatio ... non est facta. 

Akin to these are the instances in which a guod clause is used 
to express the content of an accompanying demonstrative, and 
stating, not the causal nexus, but merely an explanation of the 
demonstrative. This is not an unusual phenomenon in relative 
expression, and but few illustrations need be given: zd 1, 48, 8, id 
quoque ad gloriam accessit, quod cum illo simul iusta ac legitima 
regna occiderunt; 37, 28, 11 id quoque movit ... quod ab terra 
periculum erat; 4, 2,7 parum id videri, quod omnia . . . turbentur; 
21, 5, 12 id morari victoriam rati quod interesset amnis; 31, 30, 4 
id se queri, quod ... polluerit. The restrictive modo is also used 
with zd: 6, 30, 8 id modo... tumultuatum, quod Praenestini... 
rebellarunt; 23, 4,7; [24, 49, 8]; 28, 9, 3 id modo in decreto 
interfuit, quod... iusserunt. J//ud also is used, as in 21, 43, 17 
non ego illud parvi aestimo, quod nemo est; 5, 2, 3, hoc illud esse 
dictitantes, quod aera sint constituta. Hoc: 36, 25,4 hoc maior 
difficultas .. . erat, quod .. . oppugnabant; 30, 13, 13 hoc in 
miseriis solacii esse, quod... videat. The demonstrative is at 
times dependent on a preposition, e. g. 3, 7,,8 ad id quod sua 
quemque mala cogebant; 3, 62,1; 26, 45,8 et ad id quod... 
trahebatur aqua, acer etiam septentrio...ferebat; 32, 40, 8; 44, 
37, 12 ad id quod... videbatur: 2, 27, 10 et ad id quod... ius 
non dixisset, adiceret: 77 ¢€0 4, 30,16; 5, 50,7; 34,61, I1 et in eo 
maxime haesitabat quod... arguebant; 1, 54,1 in eo sibi prae- 
cipuam prudentiam adsumere, quod. ..vires nosset: Dro ¢o 9, 8, 
I5 pro eo quod... servassent; 38, 49,13 pro eo quod... 
fatigavi; 0b id 43, 7,5 0b id quod... . est introlatus; 25, 13, 
7 ob id castigatis ab Hannone, quod ne fames quidem... curam 
eorum stimulare posset; 34,50, 4 ob hoc agere, quod admoniti 
essent. 

In the same way the guod clause occasionally defines a preceding 
causa, e. g. (with the indicative): 1, 57, 1 eaque ipsa causa belli 
fuit, quod rex Romanus... studebat; 5, 8, 6; 23, 42, 11; 35, 35, 
3 causam mittendi ad eum habuerunt quod fatigabat precibus; 
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(with the subjunctive): 2, 4, 3, eamque ipsam causam morae in 
urbe haberent legati quod . .. sumpsissent; 6, 34, 9; 34, 10, 5; 
35, 15, 5; 38, 42, 13 43, 4, 9 causam excidii fuisse urbi, quod 
petierint. 

Similar to the above are the passages in which the guod clause 
gives the content of adjectives differentiating a general term: 26, 
II, 5 duae aliae, parva magnaque res: magna illa, quod ... milites 
... profectos audiit; parva autem, quod Zer eos dies eum forte 
agrum... venisse... cognitum est; 28, 12, 10 in Hispania res 
quadam ex parte eandem fortunam, quadam longe disparem 
habebant: eandem, quod proelio victi Carthaginienses .. . 
compulsi erant; disparem autem, quod Hispania . . . bello 
reparando aptior erat. The component parts of numerals are 
also expressed: 34, 16, 1 tria eo die laudabilia fecisse putatur, 
unum, quod. . . proelium commisit; alterum, quod cohortes ab 
tergo hostibus obiecit; tertium quod secundam legionem... 
subire ad portam castrorum iussit; and with wna... altera 6, 
20, 13; 45, 31, 10; 29, 37, 10; 45, 13, 14 duas res ei rubori fuisse, 
unam, quod rogassent ... alteram, quod pecuniam .. . misisset. 
Alterum ... alterum is found 43, 13,6 duo non suscepta prodigia 
sunt, a. quod in privato loco factum esset . . . a. quod in loco 
peregrino. The form of statement is varied 35, 27, 16 duae res 
simul inopinatae perculerunt eum, una praeoccupatus quem 
petebat locus, altera quod primo agmini occurrisse hostem 
cernebat. The clause may also refer to a single term: 44, 38, 
7 parvum hoc tandem esse credimus, quod ex his castris.. . 
exituri ... sumus; 7, 30, 14 parum fuit, quod cecidere? 21, 44, 
7 parum est quod veterrimas provincias meas Siciliam ac 
Sardiniarm ademisti ? 

A few of the clauses give causatively, through the accusative, 
the reasoa for intellectual activity as in 2, 54, 8 mirari primo, quod 
non descenderet tribunus; 34, 57, 10; 36, 41, 2; 37, 36, 3; 38, 10, 
I mirante consule quod morarentur; and similarly 7, 34, 12, 
admiratio incessit quod nec pugnam inirent; 4, 3, 8 quod spiratis, 
quod vocem mittitis, quod formas hominum habetis, indignantur ; 
38, 55, 12 indignantem quod... ratio ab se posceretur. 5, 3, 3 
et cum laetor ... finem factum esse, tum, quod ... error est 
sublatus; 28, 25, 7 laetari quod nihil tristius nec insanabilius 
esset; 44, 36,7 gaudere palam, quod fessos...non coegisset 
pugnare. 9g, 34, 18 paenitet enim, quod antiquissimum sollemne 
...ad servorum ministerium...deduxisti. Notice with facere 
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6, 18,9 bene facitis, quod abominamini, where the latter clause 
merely gives the content of the first. 

In pure nominative and accusative relations the god clause is 
also used without demonstrative correlation, in impersonal state- 
ments with accedere: 35, 10, 6 accedebat, quod ... fuerat; 33,9, 
10 accessit, quod... poterat; 41, 16, 3 accesserat ... quod... 
concidit; and as object: 9, 19, 6 adde quod Romanis ad manum 
domi supplementum esset; 23, 5, 9 adicite ad haec, quod foedus 
aequum deditis, quod leges vestras, quod ad extremum... 
civitatem dedimus. With transitive verbs the guwod clause is 
inferentially causal, for a resultant is expressed by the principal 
verb. Caused mental states are sometimes given as in 26, 38, 1; 
39, 23, 6 angebat; 8, 38, 9 auxerat animos; 39, 23, 10 permulsit 
iram. Other classes of verbs are presented: addere 8, 36, 10; 27, 
2,5; adiuvabat 24, 34,14; detegebat 38, 21, 7; distinebat 37, 12, 
2; facere 8, 28, 1; 9,17, 5; 35, 16, 11; moverat 39, 24,7; occule- 
bat 39, 8, 8; obsit 45, 24, 8 ne plus obsit nobis quod uno bello 
cessavimus, quam quod duobus bellis pro vobis pugnavimus; 
prosit 40, 46, 4 nec tantum rei publicae prosit quod omnibus nobis 
egregie placetis, quam quod alter alteri displicetis noceat. 

As an objective element the quod clause is found in connection 
with 2zsz and praeterguam, more frequently with the latter. There 
are twenty-seven instances of 2zsz guod with the indicative; and 
seven with the subjunctive, mostly indirect statements, as in 24, 40,4 
quae ob nullam aliam causam nisi quod imminerent Italiae, 
peterentur; still we find 5, 35, 4 quaamquam...nullum ius.. . erat, 
nisi quod . .. non defendissent. The indicative is found with 
praeterquam quod forty-seven times, and with super guam quod 
22,3,14; and 27,20,10. There are seventeen occurrences of the 
subjunctive, all in indirect statements, except that Livy refers to 
himself 22, 7, 4 praeterquam quod nihil auctum ex vano velim, 
Fabium . . . potissimum auctorem habui, and the statement is 
direct 35, 25, 11 Philopoemen, praeterquam quod ita Quinctio 
placeret, et ipse existimabat. 

In the form of statement, causal clauses exhibit all the phases 
shown by other clauses with respect to connectives, repetition, use 
with correlatives, and variation. Successive clauses are connected 
by e¢...e¢ asin 30, 21, 1 minuit laetitiam, et quod... videbantur, 
et quod polliciti erant; 30, 42, 8; 31, 48,2 negabant triumphum 
et quod alieno exercitu rem gessisset, et quod provinciam reliquis- 
set; 5, 15,1 prodigia multa nuntiavere . . . et quia singuli auctores 
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erant ... et quia hostibus Etruscis ... haruspices non erant; 
9, 12, 6; 10, 35, 2; 30, 2, 1; 38, 9, I et quia gravia erant, et quia 
animos ... noverant. A single ef also occurs asin 4, 46, 8; 
35) 7) 1; 36, 38, 7 fuisse apparet quod et castra capta sunt 
et Boi ... dediderunt sese, et quod supplicatio ... decreta; 
and with guia 9, 34,7; 29, 2,16. The connective is -gue 35, 
14, 7; 42, 30,10; 37, 52,4 cum... gratulatus esset quod... 
gessissent, quodque regem... expulissent. There is at times 
repetition without a connective, e. g. 25,6, 14; 42, 25,8; and 
with but one verb, 37, 12, 8 quod fraude capti, quod a cive 
potissimum suo forent; 39, 36, 5 Lycortas et quia praetor et 
quia Philopoemenis ... factionis erat. The succession is 
noticeable 6, 38, 10 quod suffectus est... quod habuit... simul 
quod... potuit...et quod... fuit. 

Various forms of correlation are used in connection with causal 
clauses to express different phases in the current of the narration. 
One of the most common of these is zon modo... sed etiam, and 
its equivalents: 6, 10, I non eo solum quod tota hostium erat, sed 
etiam quod... facta erat deditio; 10, 3, 7 qui terror non eo tan- 
tum a Fabio abhorret, quod .... cognomen suum aequavit.... 
sed etiam quod memor Papirianae saevitiae numquam... . adduci 
potuisset; 22, 47, IO pugnam ineunt, non tantum eo iniquam 
quod inclusi adversus circumfusos, sed etiam quod fessi cum re- 
centibus ac vegetis pugnabant; 44, 31, 2; 44, 37, II. 

With variation in form: 32, 4, 5 nec altitudine solum tuta urbs, 
sed quod... rupibus imposita est; and 38, 58, 5 famam auxis- 
sent non bello solum, sed quod temperantiae fideique specimen 
...dedissent. A similar variation with cum ...tum is not in- 
frequent: 22, 57, 2; 27,17, 5; 27,27, 11; 28,15, 1; 29, 26, 4; 39, 
29,9; 35, 31, 14 magnae cum ob eleganter actam vitam auctori- 
tatis, tum quod semper Romanorum haud dubie partis fuerat. 

Partim ...partim: 26, 21, 16 iratus, p. quod cum imperatore 
non devectus ex provincia esset, p. quod in oppidis hibernare 
vetiti erant. 

Simul... simul: 39, 46, 9 venit ad querendum s. quod non 
deducerentur, s. quod . . . missa forent. 

Alternative clauses are variously expressed: 

Aut... aut: 33, 38, 2 aut quia locis planis positae erant aut 
quia parum moenibus .. . fidebant. 

Vel... vel: 24, 29, 8 censere se liberos esse, vel quod in solo 
urbis suae tyrannus ceciderit, vel quod ibi primum conclamatum 
ad libertatem. 
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Sive... sive: 1,8,7 8. quia is numerus satis erat,s. quia soli centum 
erant; 6, 38, 9 abdicavit seu q. vitio creatus erat ... seu q.... 
tulerunt; 10, 14,9 sive q....contraxerant, seu q.... augebat; 
39, 51, 2-3 seu q.... obiectum Prusiae erat .. . seu q. ipse 
Prusias ... consilium cepit; and with but one verb 37, 39, 13s. 
q. magnitudine ...s.robore animorum vincuntur. Now and then 
there is a variation in the form of statement: 22, 46, 8 sol seu de 
industria ita locatis seu quod forte ita stetere. . . obliquus erat; 1, 
14, 3 seu ob infidam societatem regni, seu quia haud iniuria caesum 
credebat; 38, 5, 9 seu metu deterrito praetore Aetolorum, seu 
quia potius visum est; 42, 5, 6 seu fama et maiestate... praeoc- 
cupati ... seu mutationis rerum cupidi, seu quia non subiecti 
Romanis esse volebant. 1, 4, 2 seu ita rata, seu quia deus auctor 
culpae honestior erat; 30, 3, I seu quia ... cernebant, seu ut 
Scipioni gratificarentur. 

Successive steps in causation are indicated by primum... 
deinde: 26, 41, 4 obligavit fortuna, p. quod ea pietate... fuistis, 
d. quod . ... obtinuistis; 38, 45, 11 postulas, p. quod... noluerant; 
d. quod... obiecerunt; 45, 28, 9 increpuisse traditur ... p. quod 
... passus esset, d. quod indulsisset militibus. 

Contrasted causal clauses are more numerous than those indi- 
cating successive periods of causation, and guam with quod is 
preceded by a number of particles: Magis with guod in both 
members, 10, 18, 5; 45, 10, 12 cum magno adsensu auditus est, 
non magis eo quod multitudinem noxa levabat, quam quod culpam 
in auctores verterat; 45, 24, 8; 37, 54, 14 non magis quia fecistis, 
quam quia id vos facere decet. The subjunctive occurs with one 
particle: 5, 23,12; 40, 22,5 magis credo, ne vanitas itineris ludi- 
brio esset, quam quod... potuerint. 

Tam precedes the causal statement 2, 44, 7 non tam Veientium 
gratia concitata, quam quod in spem ventum erat; 27, 37,5; 28, 
22, 2; 37, 11, 4; 38, 18, 8. Notice the double causal statement 
25, 27, 8 timentem navale proelium, non tam quod impar .. . esset, 
quam quod venti aptiores Romanae quam suae classi flarent ; and 
45, 22, 5 nectam exitu eorum, quod vincatis, quam principiis, quod 
non sine causa suscipiatis, gloriamini. The instances with guza 
are similar: 8, 19, 3 non tam quia pacem volebant Samnites quam 
quia nondum parati erant ad bellum; 10, 10, 11 non tam quia im- 
minui agrum quam quia... horrebat; and with variation 44, 25, 1 
non tam quia paternae inter eos inimicitiae erant, quam ipsorum 
odiis inter se accensae, though efiam may be the correct reading. 
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Non tantum precedes 26, 1, 3 non ab ira tantum... quam 
quod urbs... traxerat ; cf. 40, 46, 4. 

Adversative causal clauses with guza are occasionally found, 
and the two parts are usually parallel in form of statement : 7, 30, 
13 nec enim nunc, quia dolent iniuriam acceptam Samnites, sed 
quia gaudent oblatam sibi esse causam, oppugnatum nos veniunt ; 
21, 40,6; 33, 27,6; 40, 33, 2 non quia ipsi cunctati sunt, sed quia 
...tenebant; 4, 57, 3 non quia incertus sententiae fuerit ...sed 
quia maluerit; 31, 48, 10 non quia velis, sed quia hostis cogat ; 
42, 25, 10 non quia probaret, sed quia... patienda omnia essent. 
The statement is also varied as in 10, 41, 12; 21, 31, 2 petit non 
quia rectior ad Alpes via esset, sed quantum a mari recessisset, 
minus obviam fore Romanum credens. The change of mood is 
noticeable in a few passages where the negative clause has the 
subjunctive, and the affirmative the indicative: 35, 40, 1 abstu- 
lere me... non quia ipsas operae pretium esset perscribere, sed 
quia causae cum Antiocho fuerunt belli; 38, 33, 11 praetor vim 
arcuerat, non quia salvos vellet, sed quia perire causa indicta 
nolebat; 39, 28, 2 reddi mihi aequum censebam, non quia magna 
accessio ea regni futura esset...sed quia multum ad reliquos 
continendos... pertinebat. Cf. 28, 27, 2 non quo verba umquam 
potius quam res exercuerim, sed quia prope a pueritia.... 
adsueram militaribus ingeniis. There is at times a change from 
a negative ablative statement to an adversative causal clause, as 
in 2,65, 7 deditur nulla oppugnantium nova vi, sed quod ... 
ceciderant animi; 38, 40, 15 non fuga vulnerum aut mortis, sed 
quia satis praedae habebant. 

Occasionally both guza and guod are used in successive state- 
ments, the variation being apparently merely for rhetorical 
reasons: 2, 7, 4 insignis quia matronae... eum luxerunt, quod 
... fuisset ; 9, 29, 6 memoriae felicioris nomen Appi est, quod 
viam munivit et aquam in urbem duxit eaque unus perfecit, quia 
.... collega magistratu se abdicavit; 27, 25, 7 dedicatio... 
impediebatur, quod negabant unam cellam duobus diis recte 
dedicari, quia ... difficilis procuratio foret, quod utri deo divina 
res fieret, sciri non posset ; 35, 31, 4 accuratior ibi habenda oratio 
fuit, quod pars principum alienati.... erant, quia... adlatum 
erat. 

There are also a few instances of change of particles in 
coordinate clauses with the same mood: 3, 33, 4 Claudio et 
Genucio, quia designati consules in eum annum fuerant, pro 
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honore honos redditus, et Sestio, quod eam rem collega invito 
ad patres retulerat; 5, 41, 4 Galli, et quia interposita nocte a 
contentione pugnae remiserant animos et quod necin acie ancipiti 
usquam certaverant proelio; 7, 24, 3 stetit... Romanus, et quia 
iterum fessis subeunda dimicatio erat, et quod consul... cesse- 
rat; 22, 23, 4 accesserant duae res ad augendam invidiam dicta- 
toris, una ...quod... vim omnem hostilem abstineri iussit, 
altera ... quia non expectata in eo senatus auctoritas est; 39, 
41, 2 candidati omnes ad deiciendum eum honore, non solum ut 
ipsi potius adipiscerentur, nec quia indignabantur novum homi- 
nem censorem videre, sed etiam quod tristem censuram... 
expectabant. The subjunctive is used in the same way: 8, 14, 
10 Campanis... quia cum Latinis rebellare noluissent, Funda- 
nisque et Formianis, quod per fines eorum tuta pacataque semper 
fuisset via; 34, 23, 8 insimulavit fraudis Romanos, quod... 
tenerent ...postremo quia facerent; 45, 19, 11 neque eo solum 
quia tantas praesentes eius opes cernat, sed quod haud ambiguum 
esset. 

The indicative with guza is followed by the subjunctive with 
guod in the following passages: 2, 1, 7 libertatis autem originem 
inde magis, quia annuum imperium consulare factum est, quam 
quod deminutum quicquam sit ex regia potestate, numeres ; 
2, 13, 3 iactatum in condicionibus nequiquam ....magis quia 
id negare ipse nequiverat Tarquiniis, quam quod negatum iri 
sibi ab Romanis ignoraret; 27, 28, 16 et primo magis quia 
improviso id fecerat, quam quod par viribus esset, anceps certa- 
men erat; 32,12, 5 pars, magis quia locus fugae deerat, quam 
quod animi satis esset ad pugnam....circumventi sunt; 37, 
26, 2 est profectus ad classem ...visendam, magis quia.... 
videbat... quam quod res navalis....certae fiduciae esset ; 
43, 21,8 profectus inde magis quia manere non poterat, quam 
quod tolerabilis aut via aut tempestas esset. 

Both indicative and subjunctive are used with guod: 10, 3,7; 
10, 18, 5 ceterum magis eo profectum est, quod mature ventum 
erat... quam quod ductu consulis....gestum sit; 26, 21, 16; 
28, 33, 9 Scipio, pro se esse loci angustias ratus, et quod... 
videbatur, et quod in eum locum detracta hostium acies esset ; 
cf. 38, 36, 4 supplicatio....imperata fuit in omnibus compitis, 
quod luce... tenebrae obortae fuerant, et sacrificium indictum 
est, quod in Aventino lapidibus pluvisset. As may be seen from 
the table given, the indicative is used nearly twice as frequently 
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as the subjunctive, though the latter is used most freely with 
guod. This is worthy of notice as guia occurs twice as often as 
quod with the indicative, while both are used in indirect presen- 
tations. This preponderance of guod may be taken to mean 
that a considerable portion of the oratio obligua in Livy is 
virtual,—not an actual setting forth of what had once been said 
or thought, but an indirect putting, according to the usual form 
of his day, of the results of Livy’s own mental activity. About 
two-fifths of the occurrences of guza are in the first decade. 
Some of these instances are evidently parts of earlier accounts, 
e.g. I, 48, 9 id ipsum tam mite ac tam moderatum imperium 
tamen, quia unius esset, deponere eum in animo habuisse quidam 
auctores sunt. Some are due to a desire for variety in form of 
statement, as in 2, 55, 4 quia, quod ordines duxisset, negaret se 
militem fieri debere. Making the proper allowance for these, 
the small number of subjunctives would be still further reduced. 
Quod, because of its adherescent relative force, is by far the most 
interesting of the causal particles, and differences in modal 
expression do not always indicate a difference in logical relation- 
ship, e. g. compare 21, 62,6 quod autem lapidibus pluvisset in 
Piceno, novemdiale sacrum edictum; with 39, 22, 3 novemdiale 
sacrum tenuit, quod in Piceno per triduum lapidibus pluerat. 


QuoniaM. 


Quoniam occurs forty-six times with the indicative, seven in 
the parts of Livy’s own composition, and thirty-nine times in the 
speeches. To this number perhaps there should be added 40, 
49, 7 q. illos ad me....suspicere. The statements represented 
as Livy’s own are: 1, 27, 1 q. recta consilia haud bene evene- 
rant, pravis reconciliare popularium animos coepit ; 7, 10, 5 q. id 
quoque memoria dignum antiquis visum est; 8, 6, 3 auctores q. 
non omnes sunt, mihi quoque in incerto relictum sit ; 29, 30, 2 
precibus ... q. bello non poterat ; 33, 2,9; 34, 27,33 44, 45, 13. 
The occurrences in the speeches are of the same character, e. g. 
26, 13, 14 itaque q. aliter dis immortalibus visum est; 40, 13, 7 
ut aliam quaererem occasionem, q. semel venenum paraveram ? 

Of the sixty-two occurrences of the subjunctive, the majority 
are in indirect discourse, and as illustrations the following will be 
given: 5, 36, 3 et q. legatione adversus se maluerint.... nese 
quidem pacem ...aspernari; 4, 11, 3 senatus consultum fece- 
runt, ut, q. civitas... redacta ad paucos esset, coloni.. . scribe- 
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rentur; 45, 36, 2 postulavit, ut, q. hora iam octava diei esset, 
rem...agerent. In other passages is given the ground for 
action as it is conceived in the minds of the actors: 2, 31, II q. 
per eum non stetisset quin praestaretur.... prosecuti sunt; 3, 
25, 3; 4, 13,4; 6, 33, 10; 7, 36, 3; 10, 42,3; 22,9, 11 senatus 
q. Fabium belli cura occupatura esset ... iubet ; 24, 34, 16; 28, 
18, 2; 35, 2, 33 35, 27, 12; 42,17, 5 petere institit ab eo rex, q. 
duces omnes legatique Romani hospitio eius uti adsuessent. In 
a few passages where the same reason is held to account for the 
subjunctive, the statements might be taken as independent: 1, 6, 
4q. gemini essent ... ad inaugurandum templa capiunt; 35, 47, 
2 ibi, q. primum vanum inceptum evasisset, consultare cum Ae- 
tolis rex, quid deinde fieret. 


QUANDO. 


Quando occurs occasionally with the indicative, the following 
instances having been noticed: 2, 15,5; 2, 29, I q. ita placet ; 
4, 42, 8; 4,45, 8; 5, 13,5 q. nec causa nec finis inveniebatur ; 
5) 44, 1; 7, 10, 3; 7, 33, 8; 9, 8, 4 q. meque de noxa nostra neque 
de poena retulistis; 9, 8, 5; 9, 11, 11; 10, 14, 13*; 10, 17,5; 
24, 3, 13; 26, 30,12; 29, 24,45; 30, 20, 4; 30, 30, 26; 31, 24, 8 
34, 34,2 q. ita placet; 36, 28, 3; 39, 51,9; 40,9, 13 40, 56, 4; 
42, 51, 1 q. ita videtur; 45, 39, 18. Of these twenty-six occur- 
rences, twenty are found in the speeches, as is guandogue : 8,7, 15 
quandogque, inquit, tu, T. Manli, ... pugnasti ; and 9, 10, 9 q. hisce 
homines ... spoponderunt atque ob eam rem noxam nocuerunt, 
ob eam rem...hosce homines vobis dedo. It is in speeches 
that the eight occurrences of guando quidem with the indicative 
are also found: 2, 12,15; 2, 56,9; 6, 35,8; 6, 38,6; 7, 31,3; 
8, 33, 7; 26, 15, 14; 34, 58, 8 ad haec Quinctius quando quidem, 
inquit, honesta pensamus. 

With the subjunctive guando is used thirty times, the same as 
is guoniam, either in indirect statements, or to give the conceived 
ground for action: 2, 44, 2 q. inventum sit suis ipsam viribus 
dissolvi ; 2, 55, 3 id autem unum consilium esse, ut se ipsa plebs 
q. aliud nihil auxilii habeat, defendat ; 37, 57, 15 desistere... 
se dixit, q., quod taciti indignarentur nobiles homines, id aeque 
novus competitor... incesseret ; 45, 3, 6 fortunam populi Ro- 
mani bene fecisse, q. finito aliter bello gratulandi sibi . . . oppor- 
tunitatem dedisset. 3, 35, 7 comitiorum illi habendorum, q. 
minimus natu sit, munus consensu iniungunt; 9, 2, 15 q. nec 
consilio nec auxilio locus esset .. . conveniunt; 9, 42, 4; 10, 
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14, 8; 23, 20, 8; 28, 15, 13; 35, 22, 3 consules, q. nihil ab 
Antiocho instaret, proficisci ambo in provincias placuit. 

Quando quidem with the subjunctive seems limited to 1, 54, 5 
sciscitatum ... mittit, quidnam se facere vellet, q. q., ut omnia 
unus Gabiis posset, ei dei dedissent ; 2, 59, 6 victus tandem, q. q. 
nihil praeter tempus noxae lucrarentur, remissa contione... 
cum iussisset...dedit; 3, 54, 2 alii decemviri, q. q....nulla 
mentio fieret, haud quicquam abnuere. 


QUIPPE. 


Quippe is commonly associated with the relative, and nearly 
always with the subjunctive,—twenty-two times: Praef. 2 q. qui 
videam; 1,9, 13 1, 35,35 1, 50,6; 2, 37,53 3,11,4; 3,394; 
6, 37, 3; 6, 39, 8; 7, 5,6; 7, 38,9; 21, 60,6; 23,2,6; 26, 31,4; 
26, 43, 5; 26, 48, 2; 28, 12, 2; 28, 42, 16; 30, 16, 14; 37, 7, 4; 
37, 20, 7; 41, 10,6 cum...adversis auribus militum, quippe 
qui primi ipsi fugissent, iactasset. The indicative occurs: 3, 6, 6 
referentes, q. quibus per se sustinendum bellum erat; 3, 53, 7 
indulgendum est, quippe qui crudelitatis odio in crudelitatem 
ruitis; 5, 37, 7 q. quibus...occursum est; 8, 26,5; 26, 41, 8 
minus oblitterari possunt, quippe cui pater et patruus.... inter- 
fecti sunt; 42, 18, 1 quippe quem ... cernebant. About one- 
half of the subjunctives are in indirect statements, so that the 
subjunctives dependent on guippe are not greatly in excess of 
the indicatives. 

Without guz, guippe has the indicative twenty-eight times: 
I, 14, 10; effusius, q. vera fuga ... oppidum repetebant; 1, 
25,2; I, 25,135 3) 21,43 3:53) 53 5) 3,6; 5, 33, 53 5) 51) 
2; 6, 16,5; 6, 27, 10; 6, 31,7; 10, 41, 2; 23, 3, 5; 24, 42, 73 
25, 6, 153; 25, 24,4; 25, 27,8; 26, 31, 10; 26, 38, 4; 29, 33, 10; 
30, 34, 12; 35,49, 13; 36,17, 4; 36, 17, 5; 38, 41, 6; 42, 41, 143 
43, II, II; 40, 12, 8 quaesivit, ut... videretur, q. ex noctis 
huius metu et tumultu exorta. The subjunctive without guz7 is 
found 5, 53,4 q. tum causa nobis in urbem captam migrandi 
victoria esset ; 27, 45, 3 ducere: quippe ad quod bellum collega 
profectus sit. 

Quippe occurs quite freely with the infinitive also: 1, 19, 2 q. 
efferari animos militum ; 1, 55, 9*; 2, 29, 10; 2, 45, 10; 3, 9, 4; 
3, 40, 4 q. rem publicam.... expetituram ; 3, 50, 14; 4, 35, II; 
5, 2,6; 5, 11, 13; 5, 24, 10; 6, 6,6 q. dicendum eum fuisse; 6, 
11,8; 6, 37, 11; 7, 25,73 8, 23,5; 8, 27,33 97,53 9,409,549: 
illa praedam verius quam arma esse; 22, 25,5; 27,9,3; 27, 
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44, 8; 28, 19, 7; 28, 32, 9 q. illic et ducem...et... praesidium 
esse ; 28, 34, 9; 30, 9, 73 39, 35,63; 42, 62, 14 Perseus hanc ipsam 
superbiam q. ex fiducia virium esse, timere. 

In conection with the entire clause guzppe is found with cum: 
4, 24, 8 offensos, q. c. quisque... cerneret ; 4, 57, 10; 26, 39,9; 
28, 45, 4; with sz: 7, 35, 10 q. si lux expectetur, quae spes est? 
29, 17, 2q. si et culpa... absit, et reditum...appareat, magis 
indignemini; with udz 21, 5, 14 haudquaquam pari certamine 
concursum, q. ubi pedes ... perverti posset 26, 48, 11; 28, 30, 8 
neque erat navali pugna similis, q. ubi nihil voluntarium, nihil 
artis aut consilii esset. 

In addition to the occurrence with the ablative absolute, 3, 63, 
2, quippe is used with the perfect participle 3, 67,5 q. totiens 
fusi fugatique; and 27, 44,6 q. et Hasdrubalem patre eodem 
Hamilcare genitum; and with the present: 5, 14, 1 cernentibus; 
8, 4, 5 concedentibus; 27, 39, 14 reputantem; 27,9, 4 q. nunc 
cum maxime florens. 

In a few passages guippe is found without a verb expressed : 
3, 44,9 q. apud ipsum auctorem argumenti; 3, 53, 2 q. libera- 
tores ; 6, 34, 8 q. nec satis piam adversus sororem, nec admodum 
in virum honorificam ; 25, 19, 14 haud dubia res erat, q. inter 
Hannibalem ducem et centurionem ; 25, 33, 5 q. tam paucis. 

Ob and propter are somewhat freely used with noun and perfect 
participle, the complex being equivalent to a causal clause, and as 
an equivalent will be noticed here. Fifty-four instances were 
noticed with 04 and twenty-four with Aropter, the most notice- 
able difference being in the use of gestam and gestas. Propter 
is used with the former 33, 25, 1, 04 eight times, while there are 
eighteen instances of the plural. A sporadic instance of the 
extension of the sphere of the participle is 29, 10, 4 propter... 
lapidatum, instead of the common form of statement with a 
causal clause. 


Indicative. Subjunctive. Total. 

Quia 637 107 744 

Quod 319 395 714 

Quoniam 46 62 108 

Quando 36 33 69 
Quippe 35 24 __59 (107) 
1073 621 1694 (1742) 

Ob. Propier —— — 78 

1772 
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As may be seen five-eighths of the causal clauses are in the 
indicative and nearly seven-eighths have guia or guod. Neither 
quoniam nor guando is an important element, while guzpfe, inde- 
pendent of guz, as a mere asseverative particle, is largely outside 
the causal sphere. The number of instances of guod with the 
indicative might be increased by 90, and the subjunctives by | 
half as many, by including the passages where the guod clause | 
is explicative rather than causal. As the rhetorical construction 
of Livy’s periods is of wider interest than the merely grammati- 
cal features, we have sought to emphasize rhetorical rather than 
grammatical features. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, R. B. STEELE. 
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IV.—ETYMOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. 


I. GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 


1. Gk. dyos ‘ guilt,’ Skt. @gas ‘Schuld, Siinde’ may represent 
a base *égos-, *agos-, -es-, which we may compare with Lat. 


 eges-tas ‘want, poverty’, egeo ‘need, want, lack’. The primary 


meaning of Gk. dyos, Skt. @gas, would in that case be ‘lack, 
deficiency ’, perhaps referring to failure in the ritual observance. 
To the same base ége- may also belong OE. acan ‘ache’. 

2. Gk. atpiov ‘to-morrow’ is explained as coming from aie- 
pto- and compared with Skt. ‘morgendlich, rotlich’ (cf. 
Brugmann, Grd. I’, 751). May it not rather be connected with 
Lith. auré ‘dort, kiinftighin’? 

3. With Gk. ‘stir up, mix, confuse’, xixnOpor ‘stirring 
ladle’, etc., compare Lith. ‘rege mich’, kdszinu ‘riihre an’, 
base gwk- ‘stir, move’. Synonymous bases occur in Lith. Autu 
‘riittele auf, muntere auf’, Autrus ‘hurtig, riistig’; Skt. cddati 
‘treibt an’, MHG. Azuze ‘ munter; frech’; Skt. cépati ‘bewegt 
sich, riihrt sich’, etc. 

4. Gk. xipo, ‘hit upon, meet, find, get, obtain’, cippa ‘ booty, 
prey, spoil’ may be connected with Skt. céréyati‘stiehlt’. Perhaps 
here also OE. Ayran‘hire’,MLG. haven ‘mieten’, MHG. dbeharen 
‘mieten, kaufen’, though these may be otherwise explained (cf. 
author, PBB. 24, 529). 

5. Lat. caro ‘flesh’ is supposed to be from ger- ‘cut’ in Skt. 
kyrnati ‘verletzt, totet’, etc. But the meanings of cavo are not 
such as we should expect from‘ cut’. The word is applied rather 
to the soft flesh as distinguished from bone and brawn, and also 
to the pulp of fruit. The primary meaning was therefore not 
‘piece of meat’ but ‘softness, soft flesh’, We may compare 
cariés ‘ rottenness’, Skt. ‘ zerbricht, zermalmt’, ‘wird 
zerbrochen, bricht, zerfallt, vergeht’, Gk. «jp Verderben, Tod’, 
Ir. do-ro-chair ‘ cecidit’, etc. We have here a base #ér-, with 
derived forms RF-i0-, -7é-, etc. Perhaps we have kroi-uo- in Germ. 
hraiwa- ‘Leichnam’, OHG. hréo, OE. hraw, etc. Compare 
especially Lat. cariés, Skt. ¢iryatz. This possibility makes my 
former explanation of Germ. hraiwa- less probable (cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes 18, 15). 
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6. Lat polio ‘ smooth, polish, adorn, decorate’ may be compared 
with OE. félan ‘feel’, OHG. fuolen ‘fiihlen, tasten’, ON. fal/ma 
‘unsicher tasten’. These words are better snpesueed from OHG. 
Solma, Lat. palma, etc., which are rather from a base pe/a-‘ extend, 
make flat’ in Lat. planus flat’,OE. flor floor ’, etc. (cf. Noreen, Urg. 
Lautlehre, 198; Hirt, Idg. Abl. 284). 

The meanings ‘touch, feel; rub, polish’ come from ‘strike, beat; 
shake’: Gk. Lat. Jello etc. 

7. Lat vigeo‘ be lively, vigorous ; thrive, flourish ’, vigz/ ‘ active, 
alert, awake’, vigor ‘liveliness, activity, force’ are usually con- 
nected with Lat. vegeo ‘arouse, quicken’, Goth. wakan ‘ wachen’ 
(cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. s.v.; Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v. wecken; Hirt, 
Idg. Abl. 658). 

As far as vigil is concerned that might be possible, since v7gi/ 
might be for an older *vegz/ (cf. Brugmann, Grd. 1’, 123). But 
in meaning vigil is better associated with vigeo, vigor, etc., and 
there is no ground for supposing a change of e to z in these words. 
We may therefore connect them with Skt. vz7d/e ‘ist in heftiger 
Bewegung, fahrt los, eilt davon’, véjayati ‘schnellt, regt auf’, 
véga-s ‘Ruck, Anprall, Schwall, Drang, Hast, Kraft, Wirkung’, vé- 
gavant ‘wogend, hastig, schnell’, ON. yua‘weichen’, kuask ‘sich 
bewegen’, OHG. wichan ‘ weichen ’, weich ‘ weich, schwach’, etc. 

The double meaning ‘active, strong, quick’ and ‘yielding, 
weak’ is just what we should expect from ‘sway, move quickly’. 
Compare MHG. swane ‘schwankend, stiirmisch ; biegsam, diinn’, 
OE. swancor ‘ pliant, supple; agile, graceful; weak’; Lith. sakz 
‘drehe’, sukrus ‘agil, beweglich, schnell’, suxkus ‘schwer’, 
MHG. swanger ‘schwankend; gravida, schwanger’, OE. swangor, 
trage’. 

This double meaning is also in the related base yezg-: Lett. 
vikt ‘sich biegen’, Gk. cixw ‘weiche’: Lith. vezkus ‘schnell’, veka 
‘Kraft’. We certainly, therefore, have no ground for separating 
Lat. vigeo, vigor, vigil from Skt. véga-s ‘Ruck, Hast, Kraft’, 
véjayati ‘regt auf’, vijété ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung’, etc. (cf. 
author, IE. a*: a*z: a*u, p. 30). 

8. Lat. vindex ‘claimant; avenger, punisher; maintainer, pro- 
tector, defender’, vzzdico ‘claim, demand, assume, appropriate ; 
deliver, liberate, save; avenge, revenge, punish’ are, so far as 
I know, unexplained. All the meanings, however, are easily 
derivable from ‘seek; seize’, the latter representing the accom- 
plishment of the former activity. Thus ‘avenge, punish’ is to 
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‘seek, pursue, go for’; ‘claim, appropriate’ is to ‘seek, seize’ ; 
and ‘ deliver, liberate’ is to ‘seize, take from’. 

We may therefore compare the Skt. base vzd (in vindédti, vindaleé, 
vette) ‘ finden, treffen, erreichen, erfassen, heimsuchen; bewirken, 
erwerben, gewinnen, besitzen, aufsuchen, sich zuwenden’, etc. 
Here also we have the double meaning ‘seize; punish’. The 
latter meaning is also in Goth. /va-weitan ‘ rachen, vindicare’, etc. 

The meaning ‘ punish’ could not have come from ‘see to, turn 
one’s attention to’, for it is used in too strong asense. Lat. 
animadvertere is not parallel at all. For azzmus means not only 
‘mind, soul, feeling, desire,’ etc. but also ‘ violent passion, vehe- 
mence, wrath’. Hence aximadvertere means to turn one’s wrath 
as well as one’s mind toathing. Notice also the double meaning 
in animdsitas ‘ boldness, spirit; vehemence in anger, impetuosity, 
ardor’. 

If Germ. witan ‘strafen’ meant simply ‘see to’, then we must 
separate from it ON. vife, OE. wife ‘ punishment; fine; torture; 
‘misery’, ‘punish; torture’, OS. ‘Strafe, Boses, 
Pein’, witnon ‘bestrafen, toten’, OHG. wizzi ‘Strafe, Qual, 
Hollenstrafe, Hdlle’, wizzindn ‘strafen, peinigen’. But there 
is no reason for separating witja- ‘Strafe, Qual’, from witan 
‘strafen; vorwerfen’. And yet the various meanings do not 
necessarily go through the same stages of development. In 
OSw. vita ‘zeihen, beweisen’ we have a near approach to the 
meaning of the causative, OHG. weizzen ‘zeigen, beweisen’, Skt. 
védéyateé ‘teilt mit, zeigt an’, etc. But Goth. /ra-weitan ‘rachen’ 
is more like Skt. vindéti ‘erreicht, erfasst, sucht heim’, etc., 
Lat. vindico. 

In Skt. the meaning ‘ pain’ comes from ‘feeling, Empfindung’ 
in védand ‘Empfindung, Schmerz’, which may be compared 
with OHG. wizzindn ‘peinigen, strafen’, Compare also Skt. 
a-védana-m ‘Zeigen, Vorfiihren, Anzeige, Denunciation’ with 
OSw. vita ‘zeihen, beweisen’, O, Fries. wifa ‘schelten’, OS. 
witan ‘vorwerfen’, etc. It is evident, therefore, that though 
Goth. witan ‘wissen’ and /fraweitan ‘rachen’ are related, they 
represent two distinct developments in meaning. 

The development of the meaning ‘perceive: see; know’ is seen 
in the following: OE. ge-witan ‘go’, whence ‘depart, die’, OS. 
gi-witan ‘gehen’: Skt. vindéti ‘findet, trifft, erreicht, erfasst, er- 
wirbt’, Av. vindazti ‘findet, erlangt’, Ir. finmaim ‘finde, mache 
ausfindig’; Skt. v2¢tz ‘empfindet, begreift, nimmt wahr, erfahrt, 
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erkennt, weiss’, véda ‘weiss’, Gk. eiSov ‘saw’, ofda ‘know’, Lat. 
video ‘perceive, see, understand, comprehend’, Goth. w#tan 
‘wissen’, etc. (cf. author, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 324). 

The development of meaning ‘ go, go to, reach, get. perceive’ 
is seen in OHG. /faran ‘gehen, wandern, sich begeben’, avfaran 
‘erreichen, erlangen; erfahren, erforschen, wahrnehmen’, MHG. 
ervarn ‘einholen, erreichen; treffen, finden, erwischen, kennen 
lernen, erkunden, erforschen, erfahren’, Lat. experior, reperio. 
Compare also Lat. Jefo ‘rush at, attack ; seek, demand; fall upon, 
strive after’, OE. fundian ‘hasten, go to, desire’, fandian ‘in- 
vestigate, explore’, Goth. jimpan ‘finden, erkennen, erfahren’, 
MHG. ervinden ‘ausfindig machen, bemerken, erfahren’, NHG. 
empfinden.—OHG. sind ‘Gang, Weg, Reise’, sinnan ‘gehen, 
reisen; trachten, verlangen, sinnen’, Lat. senztio ‘experience, 
undergo; perceive, feel, observe; hear, see; think, judge’.—OE. 
ge-lisian ‘slip, glide’, MHG. /ezse ‘Spur, Geleise’, OHG. lirnén 
‘lernen’, Goth. /azs ‘weiss’.—OHG. spurnan ‘treten’, spor ‘Spur’, 
spuren ‘der Fahrte des Wildes suchend nachgehen, aufsuchen, 
spiiren, untersuchen’, ON. spyria ‘forschen, erfragen, héren’.— 
Lat. vestigium ‘ footstep, track, trace’, vestigo ‘track, trace, search 
after, investigate, find out’. 

g. Lat. vomd, Gk. éuéw, Skt. vamiti, Lith, vemiz, etc. are com- 
pared with ON. vama ‘a qualm, ailment’, vamr ‘a loathsome 
person’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 271). The ON. words, I should 
say, are nearer the primary meaning than the others, and may be 
more closely connected with Skt. v@ma-s ‘ verkehrt, widerwartig ; 
link’. This gives us a base *xémo- ‘turn; turned’, whence ‘ ver- 
kehrt’, etc., and ‘vomit’. For ‘turn’: ‘vomit’ compare the 
following: OHG. wad/an ‘ wallen, aufwallen’: waudlon, willon ‘ nau- 
seare, Ekel empfinden’ ; walgén ‘sich walzen, sich rollen’: MHG. 
mir walget ‘mir ekelt’, early NHG. wulgeren ‘nauseare’. 

10. Lat. vitium ‘fault, defect, vice’, vz/io ‘injure, spoil, mar, 
taint’ I compared (Mod. Lang. Notes 17,7) with OE. wid/, defile- 
ment, impurity’, wzd/ian ‘defile’, referring all to the base yez- 
‘wind, twist’, etc. in Skt. vifd-s ‘gewunden’. I still think the 
words go back to such a meaning, but I now find other words 
which show both the literal and the figurative meaning. Skt. 
vyathaté ‘schwankt, taumelt, geht fehl, weicht’, vyath7g ‘schwan- 
kend, schief, heimlich, heimtiickisch’, vyath@ ‘ Fehlschlag, Schaden, 
Verlust, Unruhe, Not, Qual’. To these add OS. ix-w7d ‘ Bosheit, 
Tiicke, Ubeltat’ from pre-Germ. *xitjo-m = Lat. vitium. For 
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meaning cp. Skt. skhdlati ‘strauchelt, taumelt’, Gk. oxodids ‘ bent, 
crooked, wrong’, Lat. scelus. 


II. some PRONOMINAL DERIVATIVES. 
1. Base 70-. 


ON. at ‘dass’ is probably from Germ. *7a#, pre-Germ. *zod, the 
neut. of the rel. pronoun zo-. It would therefore correspond 
exactly to Skt. y@d ‘dass, so dass, damit’, etc. For similar deri- 
vatives of the base zo- see Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gr. 664 ff. 

Goth. jadaz‘wenn’ and Lith. jez ‘ wenn’ have both been referred 
to the base zo-, and may still be so explained, since the objection 
raised by Brugmann, Kurze Vg. Gr. 669, against this explanation 
is removed by the connection of ON. a#¢ with Skt. y¢d. Compare 
also Goth. ja-u ‘ob’. 

Goth. jah‘ and’, pre-Germ. *Zo-g*e, OS., OHG. 7a ‘und, auch’ 
are perhaps also from the rel. base zo-. Compare Lat. guo-que. 

With the above compare OS. jak ‘und, auch’, pre-Germ. 
*jo-ge. The -ge may be compared with Gk. yé in ad ye, Goth. 
auk ‘denn namlich’, OHG., ouch ‘auch’, and is perhaps also in 
Goth. ak ‘aber, sondern’, OE. ac ‘aber, und’, etc., pre- 
Germ. *oge. 

Goth. 7a ‘ja’, jaz ‘wahrlich, ja’, OHG. 7d, etc. may represent 
case forms of the pronominal stem zo-. Similarly from 0- comes 
Skt. a-ha ‘ gewiss, ja’. 


2. Base dho-. 


This base occurs alone, and compounded with other pronomi- 
nal stems, meaning ‘both’. This meaning, of course, did not 
inhere in the word itself but in the originally dual form. Alone 
the base occurs in Goth. daz, bans, etc., and the derivative da7ops, 
in ON. gen. deggia, in OE. bégen, ba, b#, and compounded with 
‘two’ in OE. da-twda, ba@-tu. It is also combined with the article 
in ON. 464-der, OHG. be7z-de, etc. 

Outside of Germ. the base d/o- is also joined with other pronom- 
inal stems, which, however, precede. So Skt. u-bhadi; Gk. 
au-po, Lat. am-bo,; Lith. a-b2, ChSl. o-da. 

The base dho- occurs in OHG., OS., OE. 47, ‘bei, an’, Goth. 42, 
OHG. 4-, etc. The form with the long z is probably an old 
locative, IE. *d4ez. An original long vowel must also have been 
in OHG. um-bi, OE. ym-be, whereas OE. ymé presupposes a 
short vowelas in Gk. du-i(s). IE. -*d/2z, which forms instrumentals 
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to nouns and pronouns, is itself a case form of 5ho- (cf. Brugmann, 
Kz. Vgl. Gr. 386). Here also may belong Lith. 4e7, OPruss. de 
‘und’ and Lith. daz ‘ob’. 

OHG. zda ‘ Zweifel, Bedingung’, ON. e/(e), 7/(e) ‘ Zweifel’ may 
be derived from a pre-Germ. *e-dhd- ‘doubt’ which itself can be 
a derivative of the base dho- after it had taken on the meaning 
‘both’. Compare Lith. ‘ Zweifelhaftigkeit’, abejotz‘ zweifeln’, 
abejétinas ‘ zweifelhaft’, which are derivatives of abz, abej2 ‘beide’. 
Lith. abejetas ‘beide’ and adejétinas correspond in formation to 
Goth. dajops. The first part of Lith. a-62, ChSI. o-ba ‘beide’ is 
the pronominal base o-, e-, which occurs also in Skt. a-sd@z ‘jener’, 
G-ha ‘gewiss, ja’, gen. a-syé, Goth. z-s, etc. (cf. Brugmann, Kz. 
Vgl. Gram. 401). 

Goth. baz, za ‘ob denn’, OHG. zbu, OS. ef, af ‘ob, wenn’, 
etc. are regarded as old case forms of OHG. zda. With these 
we can not directly compare OS., ODan., OFries. of, OHG. oba 
‘ob, wenn’, which are rather made up of the same component 
parts as Skt. u-bhai ‘beide’. The u- of these words is from the 
pronominal base 4o-, oyo- (cf. Brugmann, Demonstrativpron. 
der idg. Spr. 96 ff.) 

University or Curcaco. Francis A. Woop. 
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NOTES. 
THE Etymo.Locy or OAYCCEYC. 


In any discussion of the etymology of the Greek name of 
Ulysses it is necessary to start from the position reached by 
Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der gr. Sprache, pp. 
280-2. The basis of this position is the fact that while the 
familiar form ’Odvoceis is found only in the Ionic epos, the 
literature under its influence, and an Ionic inscription (miswritten 
’OSevcceds) On a vase from Apulia, the inscriptions on vases from 
Attica show ’Odurreis, or under Doric influence ’OAvaceis (once 
from Corinth Or ’OAvoceds (?) and from the 
Theban Kabeirion and This material is 
collected in Die griechischen Vaseninschriften (cf. index s. vv.), 
of the same author, and is supported by Quintilian’s statement 
that the name was ’Odocevs in the Aeolic dialect. From this 
Kretschmer rightly concludes that the form with ) is original 
and that the Ionic form is due to a connection by popular 
etymology with the verb ddvccacda “to be wroth” —an etymology 
advanced as early as r 407f. 

ToAdoiow yap ye ddvocdpuevoc ikavo, 
avdpdow 708 yovakiv ava 
and which continued to be felt in the time of Sophocles, cf. 
Frag. 880. 
yap adicavto dvopeveic Epoi, 

This not only explains the 7 of Latin U/ixes (for the x also 
Kretschmer, loc. cit., has found the explanation), but also does 
away with the assumption of a change of 8 into A, which, except 
for Hesychius’ gloss: Addyn* Sdgpyn. Hepyain, is entirely without 
parallel in the Greek language. It also renders impossible all 
previous attempts at explaining the word, whether by maintaining 
the ancient view of a connection with édiccacéa—so recently 
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Fick-Bechtel, Die gr. Personennamen, p. 430: ’Odvoceis short 
form of ’Odveci-daos, or by connecting it with the root of duco— 
so Roscher, Curtius Studien, IV 196-201. 

Starting, then, from the inscriptional forms we have the corre- 
spondence Ionic, Doric (and Aeolic) -co- equal to Attic -rr-* 
which points back to a combination of a surd guttural, followed 
by the palatal semi-vowel, and to no other source. Bechtel’s 
objection that ’Odveevs with a single sigma cannot be derived 
phonetically from such a combination loses its force in view of 
the ease with which these forms can be explained as due to the 
influence of analogy. For this influence two starting points can 
be shown: 1st, the variation between and dbdicao, 
adicaro édicarro, and 2d, the frequent doubling of consonants in 
proper names, cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gram.*, p. 131, could easily 
have led to the feeling that ’Odveceis had been derived in this 
way from ’Odvee’s and so produce the latter form. 

The termination -evs is frequently used in the heroic period for 
the formation of short names, cf. Fick-Bechtel, op. cit., p. 375: 
for its origin cf. Brugmann, IF. ix 365 ff. For our present pur- 
pose it is immaterial whether the name originated with a suffix 
-éuo- or -euo-; either position could be maintained, as the two 
classes have been confused by analogy, and in either case the basis 
to be posited would be an o-stem. 

Applying these facts we reach the conclusion that ’Odvoceis is 
the short form of a name ending in -odvagos for -odvetos, to which 
I propose to supply as the full forms *Airodvocos for *Adrodukios, 
the latter being a dedicatory name from Airédvxos, the name of 
Odysseus’ maternal grandfather. The passage r 407 f. may then 
be considered as perhaps the last obscure echo of a tradition of 
a connection between these names. 

Of the difficulties in the way of this explanation I am not 
oblivious. In the first place, instead of *AdroAvesos, we should 
rather expect *Adrodvxetos in accord with the predominance of this 
form of the suffix in proper names. But this objection may be 
offset by the facts that we are dealing with an extremely early 
formation ;* that the forms in -ios must originally have had by 


1 The forms found in the Theban Kabeirion cannot be pure Boeotian unless 
one would wish to start from Indo-European -ss- (which leads to nothing) and 
see in ’OAvrret¢ a hyper-Atticism. 

2The names AiréAveog and *AitoAvocog may well have been in use for 
grandfather and grandson for generations before applied to our hero. 
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their side forms in -,os, employed when the preceding syllable 
was short, cf. Hirt, Handbuch, p. 253 f.; and that the later pre- 
dominance of -sos in proper names is due to the fact that the 
etymological connection of words formed with it remained clear. 
Finally, as pointed out above, Ionic Doric -cc- equal Attic -rr- 
must go back to z following a surd guttural. 

A much more serious difficulty is contained in the fact that 
according to this etymology the short form of the name consists 
of the second element of the compound and a portion of the first 
element. The existence of such a method of formation is not 
generally recognized, though it is difficult to see why it should 
not have existed as well as the familiar reverse type Eipvoéeis for 
Eipvobévns. Its existence is posited by Hoffmann, BB 22. 135f.,, 
to explain the cases of apparent hyphaeresis and aphaeresis 
(additional examples are given by Baunack, Rh. M. 37. 476), 
but this interpretation is disputed by Bechtel, BB. 20. 243 ff; 
23. 247 ff. It must be remembered also that from the nature of 
the case such forms would be hard to detect—they could be 
posited only on confirmatory evidence such as in the present 
case the occurrence of AiréAvxos in the same family—and that 
consequently other examples may lurk among the numerous 
puzzles of Greek nomenclature. . 

It is, however, possible to explain the present case without 
recourse to such a theory. Phonetic law in obscuring the 
etymology of *Airo-Avacos paved the way for a false division 
by popular etymology into *Air-odvacos, the second half being 
supposedly connected with ddAéooa, dAAvu, and then the formation 
of ’OAvoce’s was normal. 

In conclusion, I may point out that an attempt to provide a 
Greek etymology for Odysseus possesses at the present time 
more than a linguistic interest because of the tendency to 
consider him mythically or ethnically (largely on account of 
our inability to etymologize upon his name) a non-Hellenic 
character. 


Catnotic University GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
oF AMERICA, 


NoTE ON PLautus’ MosTELLARIA. AcrT III, Scene II. 
(Lorenz, Leipsic, 1866). 


Professor Edwin W. Fay has written a learned and, to my mind, 
convincing series of notes on the Mostellaria of Plautus in the 
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American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXIV, No. 3. One of his 
notes deals with the signification of the name Z77vanio, and with 
the attributes assigned to this personage in the Mostellaria. He 
assumes the name to mean ‘the revealer’ (cf. rpavas, clearly, in 
Aeschylus) but he also points out that Tranio seems to assume 
for himself a bird character throughout his réle; as if he had 
been a ‘famulus’ of Hermes. Prof. Fay refers to a note by me 
in the Classical Review, XI. 160, calling attention to the singular 
number of equivoques in thescene in question. I think that this 
celebrated passage is even fuller of quips and equivoques than 
I was then inclined to suppose, and Professor Fay’s essay has 
contributed not a little to elucidate the passage, or, at all events, 
Tranio’s office. The story is, it will be remembered, that Tranio, 
the tricky slave, leads Theopropides, the father of Philolaches, 
to believe that his son borrowed money, not in order to free 
Philematium, but to buy a house: and on his father asking where 
the house may be, he lies, saying that it is the house belonging 
to their neighbour Simo. Tranio then goes to Simo and begs 
that Theopropides may inspect his house, as he wishes to make 
some improvements in his own. Of course, Tranio has to prevent 
Simo from suspecting that Theopropides makes any claim upon 
the house, and at the same time he has to do his best to make 
Theopropides think that he is inspecting a house which is to 
come into possession of his son. In 799 we must suppose Tranio 
to be making violent gesticulations and establishing an under- 
standing between himself and his audience at the expense of the 
two old gentlemen, at whom he points. In line 804 ‘ Viden 
hoc ante aedes, vestibulum et ambulacrum, quoiusmodi?’ it is 
possible that he intends some joke at the expense of the old 
gentlemen by the words emphasized, as we might say, ‘old 
clothes store’ and ‘vagrant’, hinting perhaps at‘simulacra’. In 
1. 805 he certainly points to them and calls them ‘postes’, 
“blocks”: cf. Ovid de Rem. Amoris 35, where the lover “modo 
blanditias, rigido modo iurgia posti Dicat’’: 1. 806 will mean “of 
what obstinacy are they and of what stupidity”: for crassitudine 
cf. ‘crassa Minerva’. 

In 1. 807 Simo says that these ‘ postes’ (of whom he is one), have 
cost him very dear. In 811 Theopropides rejoins ‘ yes: they are 
more zmprodz than I thought’: improbus meaning ‘exorbitant 
in their claims’ and also ‘worthless’ as building material. In 
812 Theopropides remarks ‘ambo ab infumo tarmes’ (or as the 
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MSS read) tramis secat. Here the poet certainly (as Prof. Fay 
has noticed), plays upon the name ¢vamis which is meant to recall 
Tranio: and secat means ‘ undermines’ as applied to the teredo, 
and ‘annoys’ as applied to Tranio, cf. Catull. LX XI. 2, ‘aut si 
quem merito tarda podagra secat’; (cf. Modern French use of 
‘scie’ for ‘a bore’). 

In 1. 814 Tranio says ‘intempestivos excisos credo: id eis 
vitium nocet. Of course, this, in the first place, is spoken of the 
wood which is cut down at the wrong time and which therefore 
warps: but I have no doubt that excisos is meant to recall excitos, 
and the suggestion is hazarded “the two old gentlemen must 
have been called too early: that is why they are so sleepy”. 
Line 814 means in the first place, of course, “even as they are, 
cut out of season, they are good enough, if they are only coated 
with pitch”: but the line is also intended to mean “but in any 
case, sleepy or not, they are goodnatured enough if only they 
are decoyed by a magpie”. I need not go into the arguments 
whereby Professor Fay has proved that Tranio speaks of himself 
as possessing bird attributes: but I fancy that he is quite right 
in asserting that pice suggests pica. That a word ending with 
a long syllable may suggest a word ending with a short syllable 
is plain from the two senses of arte (arcte) two lines below. But 
we may gather that the pronunciation of pice and pica cannot 
have sounded to some ears so unlike, from the fact that the 
Spanish word pega represents at once picem and picam. Line 
815 non enim pultiphagus operam fecit barbarus is, of course, 
a contrast between Roman clumsiness and Greek wiles: and 
would tickle the ears of a Roman audience. L. 816, Tranio says 
‘Viden coagmenta in foribus? Th. Video. Tr. Specta, quam 
arte dormiunt’. The first meaning of this is, of course, ‘ See the 
joinings of the doors! Th.Isee—Tr. mark how sound they 
sleep”. But the spectators by Tranio’s gestures are made to 
understand the words: ‘You see the joinings of their eyes ... 
see how they sleep—by my art!’ L. 817. Dormiunt? Tr. illud 
quidem, ut connivent, volui dicere. In this line Tranio corrects 
himself and substitutes the word Conniveo which is used for “to 
close so as to fit”, see Forcellini s. v. 

In 835 Tranio speaks of himself as the crow—the ex- 
pertenced bird, and of the two old ‘gentlemen as greedy vultures. 

This, I think, brings out the humour of this diverting passage. 


University oF LiverPoo.. HERBERT A. STRONG. 
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P. Vergilius Maro: Aeneis VI. Erklart von Eduard Norden. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1903. 8vo, pp. x, 484. 13 Marks. 


This valuable book, of prime importance to all students of 
Vergil, belongs to the Sammlung wissenschaftlicher Kommentare 
zu Griechischen und Romischen Schriftstellern. 

On page v the author sets forth his plan and purpose: ‘“‘ Heinze 
<see A. J. P. XXVI 330-342> ist an der poetischen Analyse im 
Grossen gelegen und sein Blick ist auf das Ganze gerichtet; 
mir kam es neben der sachlichen Exegese vor allem auch auf 
das Einzelne an, auf die Erkenntniss auch der kleinen Materialien, 
aus denen der Dichter sein bedeutendes Gebaude errichtet hat. 
So steht fiir mich teils die Quellenanalyse, teils das formal-tech- 
nische Element im Mittelpunkt des Interesses: was iibernahm 
Vergil der Uberlieferung, was tat er selbst hinzu und wie hat er 
dies Entlehnte oder Eigene gestaltet? das sind fiir mich die 
entscheidenden Fragen”. 

He, therefore, divides his book thus; I. Einleitung (pp. 3-48), 
dealing with die Eschatologie des sechsten Buches und ihre 
Quellen ; II. Text und Ubersetzung (49-103); III. Kommentar 
(105-355); IV. Stilistisch-metrische Anhange, eleven in all, 
(357-458). Then come Nachtrage (459-465), a Register (466- 
483), and Druckfehler (484). 

In constructing the text Norden uses M (as collated by Hoff- 
man, 1889), F (in photographic facsimile, 1899), G, P, R. The 
facsimile of F shows that Ribbeck’s exhibit of its readings needs 
revision. The apparatus criticus at the bottom of the several 

ages consumes in all but 46 lines; it is supplemented, however, 
S numerous important discussions in the Commentary. 

The editor does not, however, anywhere set forth his theory of 
the interrelation of the MSS, nor does he indicate the principles 
he followed in deciding between their variant readings and in 
weighing the evidence supplied by Servius, Donatus, etc. Some- 
times he lays stress on the readings of the grammarians; in 20 
he reads Androgeo with them against all the MSS. Yet he dis- 
regards their evidence more often than he accepts it. One would 
have liked to see a list of the divergences between his text and 
Ribbeck’s (second edition, 1894. The stereotyped Teubner text 
of 1898 hardly differs from this). We have here a defect of the 
book ; it is often concerned in too large measure with “das Ein- 
zelne” ; sufficient pains were not taken to group materials to- 
gether; the Anhiange, and the Register, valuable as they are, do 
not in any great degree offset this shortcoming. For example, 
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vss. 740-750 are discussed in the Kommentar (pp. 304, 305), and 
three times in the Einleitung (pp. 17 ff., 31-32, 32-33). 

The main divergences from Ribbeck’s text are in verses 96, 
126, 177, 254, 255, 273, 332, 433, 486, 524, 528, 559, 561, 586, 602, 
724, 806, 846, 890, 897. Only twice does Norden bracket verses, 
242, 901 (so Ribbeck). Nowhere does he assume a lacuna or 
transpose verses; in this he is clearly right, as against Ribbeck. 
As a rule he discusses Ribbeck’s transpositions, but Ribbeck’s 
bracketing of 716 and his transpositions in 805-840 he passes 
over in silence. Good notes on textual matters where his text 
agrees with Ribbeck’s may be found on 33, 37, 141, 203, 335, 
383, 495- 

Some textual matters may now receive more particular atten- 
tion. In 96 Norden reads guam(qua'). He has not noted, how- 
ever, that in Seneca Epp. 82. 18, cited by him as showing gua 
though Seneca’s argument demands guam, some MSS give guam 
(so Hense, who reads gua). He has not seen, either, that guam 
is supported by Seneca, Medea 566, 567 perge, nunc aude, 
incipe /quicquid potest Medea, quicquid non potest, and by 
Catullus, 76. 15, 16 Una salus haec est, hoc est tibi pervincendum : 
hoc facias, sive id non pote sive pote. The hyperbole in these 
passages, one in a poet whom Vergil knew well, the other in a 
poet who knew Vergil well, justifies us in joining guam in its 
ordinary sense closely with audentior. f. also Cicero De 
Officiis, II. 64. Cicero is saying that to win the good-will of 
others and thereby to make them useful to oneself conveniet 
...in dando munificum esse multa multis de suo iure 
cedentem, a litibus vero quantum liceat et nescio an paullo plus 
etiam quam liceat abhorrentem. 254. pingue supér oleum in- 
fundens ardentibus extis (pingue superque oleum “fundens 
ardentibus extis, with assumption of alacuna after theverse). The 
older MSS are all for supergue: so in I. 668 MSS and gram- 
marians support zacteturgue. In both places, however, says our 
editor, -gue was inserted to get rid of the irrational lengthening 
of the final syllable. In I. 668 Ribbeck himself refused to assume 
alacuna. In Anhang X, page 441 Norden compares sufér with 
the Homeric izeip. I agree throughout with him. Yet in read- 
ing znxfundens he has but slight MS support. 602. guos super 
(guo super, with assumption of a lacunaafterthe verse). Norden 
writes a very sensible note on the refusal of the Roman poets to 
allow themselves to be tied down to any one version of a story; 
indeed, says he, they rather glory in presenting variations. In 
897 ubz (77) may be right; it lacks MS authority, but is sup- 
ported by Vergil’s usage elsewhere and by Lucretius’s practice. 
Norden seems right also in 177 sepulcri (sepulcro), 273 primis- 
gue in (primis in), 484 frequentes (frementes), 561 plangor 
(clangor), 806 virtutem extendere factis (virtute extendere vires), 
846 restituis (restitues), 848 credo equidem (cedo equidem). His 


1 Ribbeck’s reading is given in parenthesis. 
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defence of 1-2, which Ribbeck sets at the end of Aeneid V, is 
good, though something may be added, for not only does sic 
Jatur at the beginning of a book correspond to ds eimay, Il. VII. 
1, ds épad’, Od. XIII. 1, but to ds 6 pév jparo, Od. VII. 1. 
Again, és = sic, gathering up the close of a preceding book, 
occurs in the first verse of I]. IX, XII, XVI, XVIII, XX, XXII, 
XXIII, Od. VI. 

On the whole, then, Norden’s text is a much better and saner 
text than Ribbeck’s (I sympathize with Professor Tyrrell’s words, 
Latin Poetry, 317-319). It is interesting to note that it differs in 
but four or five places from that of W. Klouéek (1891). 

In a few instances, however, his readings cannot be justified. 
In 255 he prints Ecce autem primi sub limina solis et ortus, etc. 
limina is given by F M, /umina by P R and Donatus. The 
phrase /imzna solis is per se unobjectionable, but it is not in place 
here ; the passages cited by Norden from Catullus and Statius do 
not apply, since in both there is a verb of motion. In his com- 
mentary our editor does not attempt to interpret mina; in his 
translation he gives: Es nahet die Sonne den Toren des Lichts: 
Da briillt der Boden, etc., but it does not appear how he derives 
this from the text. Soin 559 and 433 he fails to make out his 
case. 

In punctuation the book departs widely from current systems. 
The vocative is but rarely cut off by commas. The semicolon 
appears often where the connection is too close to allow this 
heavy stop. The exclamation point is not used ; on page 379 the 
author denounces this point as ‘“<das> in antiken Texten die Au- 
gen verletzende Ausrufungszeichen”. Yet, inasmuch as he admits 
(ibid.) that in using the modern punctuation points at all he was 
deserting MS example, he might as well have been consistent. 
The comma is worked to exhaustion (of point and reader both), 
a result due to the application of the principles elaborated by the 
author in Anhang II, pages 369-381. Vergil, he says, kept ever 
in mind the laws of artistic prose. These demanded not only that 
as a rule the sentence should not exceed a given length, but also 
that it should be properly divided. We have, therefore, in Vergil 
and xéyyata, the combinations known as rpixwAa and 
rerpdxoda being the favorites.’ Originally, he continues, punctua- 
tion marks were employed to set off these divisions; they were 
the hallmarks of artistic prose, doing for the eye what pauses in 


1 Norden goes much further, in holding that ‘triadic’ and ‘tetradic ’ group- 
ings were the rule even in the arrangement of materials, e. g. in Pindar, 
Horace, Vergil. This idea has been once again elaborately applied to Vergil in 
a paper by A. J. Bell, in The School Review, XIII. (1905), 4£8-474.—Norden 
refers to Cicero De Orat. III. 173 ff., 181, Orat. 228 as making for his system of 
thetorical punctuation, as he calls it. I donot think these passages help him. 
In the first Cicero declares that punctuation depends not on the need of taking 
breath nor on /ibrariorum notae, but on the verborum et sententiarum modus; in 
the second passage he says: clausulas... atque interpuncta verborum animae 
interclusio atque angustiae spiritus attulerunt. What support is there here for 
the doctrine that every x@Aov mnst be pointed off ? 
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delivery did for the ear. He claims, finally, that this system is 
exhibited in two MSS, the Vatican fragment (F: available in 
photographic reproduction) and M (in Foggini’s apographon, 
1741). He sums up: “ Die Interpunktionsstellen meines Textes 
sind alsoim wesentlichen, vor allem in dem zugrunde liegenden 
Prinzip, dieselben wie die der genannten Hss”’. 

With all this in mind he lays stress everywhere on “die Peri- 
odisierung”’; he divides Vergil’s sentences into cada and xéppara, 
which are, he insists, neatly balanced off one against the other; 
often too, he declares, these divisions have exactly the same 
number of syllables. 

This whole line of inquiry is most suggestive and contains, no 
doubt, much truth. Yet there is ever present the danger of 
carrying it too far, a danger which Norden by no means escapes 
(see e. g.0n 45-55). When this is done Vergil’s writing becomes 
notart, but mechanics. We may remember that Vergil took seven 
years or more to write the Georgics, we may recall the stories told 
by Donatus and Gellius of his modes of composition, and yet be 
loath to believe that Norden is wholly right; one hates to think 
that Vergil had always a straightjacket at hand into which to 
force his verses. 

Let us look at some results of Norden’s system. 1-2are printed 
thus: Sic fatur lacrimans, classique immittit habenas, et tandem, 
etc. Cf. 95 ff. tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, quam tua 
te Fortuna sinet; 583 ff. Hic et Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere caelum adgressi, superis 
Iovem detrudere regnis. In these examples, taken at random out 
of hundreds, the comma is, to me at least, a hindrance rather than 
a help, and, in course of time, an exasperation. 

The translation, printed opposite the text, need not detain us 
long. The author evidently had serious doubts concerning it, 
for to it he devotes two of the five pages of his Vorrede; these 
doubts are entirely justified. It is but fair to point out, however, 
that he printed the translation reluctantly, and only because he 
felt that a translation is a necessary part of acommentary. No 
single German metre, he says, can possibly reproduce the mani- 
fold variety of the Vergilian hexameter. Hence in the narrative 
portions he uses the iambic pentameter; in passages which, by 
access of emotional force, are rather rhythmical or dramatic in 
character, he uses trochaic rhythms or free anapaests (“‘ Verse mit 
vier Hebungen und freien Senkungen”). Rhyme too is employed. 
He is aware that much is lost by this sacrifice of metrical homo- 
geneity, but he hopes that on the other hand he has been better 
able to preserve the variations in tonein the original. Others, with 
far greater poetic powers than Norden can boast, have come far 
short of reproducing Vergil in verse; one wishes that he had read 
and pondered the admirable discussion of metrical translations of 
Vergil in Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry, 295-313. 
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I am afraid that a careful examination of the book, made with 
a view to verifying references and detecting misprints, would re- 
veal many such blemishes. Norden’s studies in Vergil are no 
new thing; he refers to articles of his own on Aeneid VI pub- 
lished as long agoas 1892. Yet there are indications that the actual 
putting together of the materials for the book, or at any rate its 
printing, was done in some haste. The book, to be sure, pre- 
sented enormous difficulties, the references are so many; yet an 
editor of Vergil may well catch from his very Vergilian studies 
the feeling that no measure of pains is too great to expend on the 
form in which he presents his results. There is but little room in 
this review to note errors of this sort, but I may indicate the fol- 
lowing (there is a brief list of other Druckfehler on p. 484). On 
page 111, 1. 24 correct Aristoph. Av. 398 to Vesp. 399; 112, 22: 
correct Lucr. I 475 to 1 474; 115, 45: correct IX 411 to 1X 413; 
119, 13: I have not been able to locate the reference to Aen. VII 
664; 130, 1: read oscit for possit; 172 (ON 141): xpvadcopos is 
thrice made paroxytone; 185, 1: at the close of his discussion of 
the ablative in 182 Norden refers to his note on 539, but there is 
nothing there on the point ; 186, 12: read Iuturna for Turnus; 
19I, 17-22: the note on velamen is out of place, for it belongs on 
221, not on 218 ff.; 235: the note on 398 is made to follow that 
on 399 ff.; 244, 15: correct A 225 toA 321, and correct 321 at 
the end of this line to 326. On page 381, footnote 5, the 
references to III. 433, [V. 416, V. 635 are not in point; add VI. 117. 
Anhang X, pp. 439-441 is concerned with VI. 254; yet in the 
very heading of the Anhang, as on page 441, we read VI. 234. 
Not only are references to pertinent passages wrongly given; 
references are given to passages not really germane. Compare 
remarks just above on page 381. Finally, add what is said below 
(p. 77) on the references to Ennius’s Annales. 

As one reads the commentary he is amazed at the author’s 
industry andlearning. There is proof everywhere of wide reading 
of the classics, often in out-of-the-way fields, as of careful study 
of special treatises, dissertations and commentaries by the 
moderns. Good use is made of the Roman commentators, es- 
pecially Servius. Norden refers not merely to Servius’s note on 
the particular passage under discussion, but often groups together 
all Servius’s remarks on the matter inhand. Controversy is in the 
main avoided ; the editor aims to give himself rather than others. 
It may be noted, however, that the author seems unfamiliar with 
the work of American scholars; at any rate, on page 115, in dis- 
cussing primitive ways of producing fire, he does not refer to 
Professor Morgan’s paper De ignis eliciendi modis apud antiquos, 
Harvard Studies I. (1890), 13-64, but cites a German treatise 
published in 1884. So, on 78, magnum si pectore possit excus- 
sisse deum, in discussing the tense of the infinitive, he makes no 
allusion to Professor Howard’s elaborate paper on this subject in 
the same volume of Harvard Studies, 111-138. Again, the note 
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on fauces, 273, would have been quite different, I think, had 
Norden read Greenough’s paper, Harvard Studies, I. 1-12 (or if 
he had visited Pompeii). On 162 (page 179) reference might have 
been made, in the discussion of a/gue, to Professor Lodge’s 
Lexicon Plautinum, s. v. atgue,14. On page 3669, first paragraph, 
a reference might have been made to Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, pp. 
28-30, on the prosaic character of much of Early Latin poetry. 
Lastly, the editor does not wear his learning lightly as a flower ; 
hence the arrangement of materials at times leaves something to 
be desired. 

Reference may be specially made to a very few of the good 
things in the commentary. (a) On points of Vergilian technic. 2. 
On enallage, its history in Latin poetry and the motives for its use 
(cf. on 268). 9. On Vergil’s use of contrasts. 88. Servius, on Aen. 
II. 27, Dorica castra, remarks that it is faulty composition to let 
a word begin with the syllable with which the preceding word 
closes. Norden notes that in VII. 28, X. 299 Vergil uses Ennius’s 
tonsa instead of remus, in order to avoid the repetition of -ve (this 
rule, however is often enough violated; I have noted a good 
many examples, e. g. in Plautus, though Plautus, to be sure, is 
no observer of the rules of Kunstprosa). 165. On onomatopoeia. 
204. On paronomasia. 269. On the use of two phrases for the one 
idea or thing; the ancients, says Norden, regarded such repetitions 
as ornatus (contrast Dr. Lease’s edition of Livy, page 181, foot- 
note). Alliteration receives ample attention; so too, word-order : 
see notes on 7, 82, 329,and Anhang III. (b) On matters of voca- 
bulary. 10. On antrum. 141. On Vergil’s use of compound ad- 
jectives. 221. On words like velamen (=velamentum, etc.). 281. 
On adjectives in -eus coined by Vergil. 298. On ortitor. (See 
my discussion of this word and of Norden’s note in the School Re- 
view, XIII, 493.) Stress is laid on the fact that Vergil’s words are 
at times buttranslations of familiar Greek words (cf. the light which 
has been shed on Horace by the discussions of his equivalents for 
Greek epithets, especially of the gods): e. g. gvave olens, 201, is a 
rendering of Baptodyos, as in Eclogues II, 48 dene olens is of 4d0- 
svoos. See alsoon 304. Frequently, too, the author gives Greek 
paraphrases or metrical renderings of Vergil’s phrases, because 
“ manche Stellen lassen sich leichter griechisch als deutsch denken”’. 
One good example of this may be cited from the Commentary. 
On page 210 he insists that 274-281 are Greek in origin, not 
Italo-Etruscan, as Roscher had held ; one important argument for 
his view he finds in the fact that 289 Gorgones Harpyiaeque et 
forma tricorporis umbrae “ist fast unverandert zu tibersetzen 
Topydves “Aprutai re oxtas re eidos”. Better still is the Greek 
paraphrase made by our editor of VI. 724-751 (p. 16), and of 
Georg. IV. 219 ff. (pp. 16,17). (c) Onforms. 24. On syncopated 
forms like supposta. 57. Ondivexti. Here,as elsewhere, Norden 
compares or contrasts Vergil’s practice with that of his predeces- 
sors (Ennius, Lucretius), his contemporaries (Horace, Propertius) 
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or his successors (Ovid). To Catullus, he says, forms like divexti 
were still full of life ; he regarded them as vulgar, however, for he 
never uses them in his Epyllion(LXIV). Horace uses them only 
in hisSermones. They arerare in Propertius and Ovid. Vergil, 
therefore, must have regarded them as archaisms and so in place 
in the epic style. But the matter can hardly be disposed of so 
easily. An examination of Dr. Lease’s paper on Contracted 
Forms of the Perfect in Livy, Class. Rev. X VIII. 27-36, and his 
paper on Livy’s use of arunt, erunt, ere, A. J. P. XXIV 408-422, 
would show how complicated such problems are. (d) On met- 
rical matters. See on 30, 33, 58, 60, 61, 72, 81, 146, 280. An- 
hange VIII-XI contain an array of valuable matter, too great 
to admit of presentation here. (e) Syntax. See on 66 (da+in- 
finitive in prayers), 243, 281 (on the so-called Greek accusative). 
In syntactical matters, however, the book is relatively weak. 
Norden seems to lack the instinct which tells an editor what 
syntactical points require comment and then enables him to say 
the right thing. For example, there is no note on palus Ache- 
ronte refuso, 107, or on fuso crateres olivo, 225, though one looks 
with interest to see what a wissenschaftlicher Kommentar has to 
say on such matters. Certain notes are positively wrong. So, 
on 20, he makes /e/um object of fecit, to be got out of posuzt, 19, 
and then declares that on this fecz? the following infinitive, Jen- 
dere, depends. But this is inconceivably harsh, and the passage 
is in no way like Aen. VIII. 630, with which he compares it. 

The problem that receives most of Norden’s attention, how- 
ever, is the determination of Vergil’ssources. This is considered 
generally in the Einleitung and, in detail, in notes innumerable. 
This is at once the weakest and the strongest phase of the book, 
strongest in that here the author’s profound learning, industry, his 
wide reading and ingenuity come out in sharpest relief, weakest 
in that inevitably the results are unsatisfactory. Much of the 
Greek and Latin writing to which Vergil was indebted is lost to 
us (how much of Latin is lost Professor West has reminded us in 
his paper, The Lost Parts of Latin Literature, The School Review, 
XIII. 371-381). Our editor was sensible of the difficulties (see page 
VI), yet this did not deter him from pushing his Kombinationen 
again and again beyond all bounds. Take one line of inquiry. 
In his attempt to connect Vergil’s language with Ennius’s, Norden 
lays special stress on an investigation made by Mr. Stacey, 
Archiv X., 17-82, especially 22-33. According to Stacey and 
Norden ifa word or phrase is markedly characteristic of Vergil and 
of Livy, it follows that both writers derived it directly from Ennius. 
Considered as a general proposition this is surely a non-sequitur. 
Between Ennius and Vergil lay not only Roman tragedy but 
Roman epic and elegiac poetry, all now in largest part non- 
existent. It is altogether probable that many of the usages 
characterized by Norden as derived by Vergil from Ennius 
belonged rather, by Vergil’s time, to the general stock of the poets. 
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It cannot be denied that the whole subsequent course of 
hexameter poetry among the Romans was largely determined 
by Ennius (cf. e. g., if references be needed, L. Mueller’s Quintus 
Ennius, 3 ff., Conington, Miscellaneous Writings, I. 333-335); 
in this general heritage Vergil, as true Roman, shared. To say 
this is, however, a very different thing from declaring that this or 
that bit was taken by him directly and consciously from Ennius. 
The very fact that the hexameter was to Latin an unnatural form, 
which imposed severe restraints on the Roman poets, must inevi- 
tably have tended to make the language of the hexameter poets 
stereotyped. Norden has himself remarked (on vs. 4) that we are 
in sore need of a full and scientific discussion of the extent to 
which the language of poetry was affected by the shackles of the 
metre. Yet until we have such ascientific discussion, the specula- 
tions of Stacey and Norden lack true starting-point and are minus 
secure foundation. A word to prevent misapprehension: the 
reader will learn much from Norden’s discussions, even though he 
remains unmoved by his combinations. It is to be regretted that 
the references to Ennius are not to Mueller’s edition or Baehrens’ 
text or to Vahlen’s new edition (which, by the way, was in process 
of printing, contemporaneously with Norden’s book, by the same 
firm). Indeed there is not a word to show to what edition the 
references are made; one is obliged therefore to keep Mueller’s 
and Vahlen’s indexes constantly at hand, in order to locate the 
references.’ Another unfortunate thing about all this is, that the 
older editions of Ennius (to some one of which Norden must be 
referring), as of the early Latin poets in general, proceeded in 
ignorance or disregard of the fact that the Roman grammarians 
and lexicographers were content to cite complete verses without 
troubling themselves to give a complete sentence or sense: see 
especially Lindsay’s edition of Nonius, I, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 
It remains now in this connection to analyze the 45 inspiring 
pages of the Einleitung, which deal with the eschatology and the 
sources of Aeneid VI. Side by side, says our editor, with Vergil’s 
desire to produce a xardBacts Ailveiov which should rival the 
xatdBaots Odvecéws in Od. XI goes another motive. In Vergil’s 
day, for divers reasons, men were deeply interested in the ques- 
tion, What is the fate of the soul? Ofthe various attempts at an 
answer some were largely affected by the influence of the younger 
Stoic school, especially of Posidonius; cf. Varro’s Antiquitates, 
Book I, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and the first book of the 
Tusculans.” Resort, too, had been made to necromancy: see 
Tusc. I. 37. This interest in the subject led Vergil to introduce 
into the framework of his epic, which rests ultimately on Homer, 


1Take one example. On page 115, near the bottom, reference is made to 
(Ennius) ann. 246; no words are quoted. The pertinent verse is Baehrens 
194. 8, Miiller 301, Vahlen 241. N.’s references are to Vahlen’s first ed. (1854). 

2Cf. here the recent edition of Tusculans I, II, by T: W. Dougan, pp. 
XX-Xxiv. 
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thoughts philosophical and theological on the fate of the soul 
(pp. 3-5): 

Our author now passes on to note that in Vergil’s eschatology 
there are two elements, the one mythological, the other philos- 
ophical, or, better, theological. The former is treated in the com- 
mentary ; the attempt is made there to show that Vergil used not 
only the Homeric Nekyia, but also a xaréBacis ‘Hpaxdéovs and 
a xardBacts On the xardBacis ‘Hpaxdéovs Bacchylides, 
Sophocles and Aristophanes had already drawn; Vergil used 
this, probably, only indirectly, through some mythographic 
handbook. The xardBacis ’Oppéws he used directly. The theo- 
logical elements of Vergil’s eschatology are now discussed in 
the Einleitung. The works on which he drew here are non- 
existent, says our author, for we cannot say that he drew 
directly on Plato’s Republic or on Pindar (Olym. II, and 
fragments of the Opjvu); the divergences between Vergil and 
these writings are too great, both in number and kind, the co- 
incidences too few. 

To get at Vergil’s real sources Norden studied apocalyptic 
literature from the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., the date of the 
sources used by Pindar and Plato, down to Dante’s time. The 
apocalyptic writings of the fathers of the Church are often in direct 
contact with Vergil; those of the Middle Ages, however, aside 
from two slight reminiscences, purely stylistic, afford no evidence 
of such direct contact. This literature, then, “ist der letzte, 
triibe Auslaufer jenes langen Stromes apokalyptischer Schrift- 
stellerei, in dem Vergil selbst steht”. Hence, he continues, 
when we do find points of contact between these writings and 
Vergil, we may feel sure that the motives common to both were not 
invented by Vergil, but were taken by him from a tradition which 
had already won a certain consistency and unity. Dante’s case 
is different; he was the first to combine the apocalyptic literature 
of the Middle Ages, which he knew well and freely used, with 
the Vergilian Nekyia. The extent to which Vergil influenced 
Dante makes, to one who sees aright, for Vergil’s greatness, but 
it also renders Dante of less importance to the seeker of Vergil’s 
sources (pp. 5-9). 

Turning now to the composition of Aeneid VI, our author 
accepts the view that the book shows a union of popular views 
concerning the underworld with philosophical teaching on the 
same subject. To the popular account of the underworld belongs 
the assignment to a special place there of those who die pre- 
maturely (430-547); to the philosophical account belongs, e. g., 
the doctrine that all souls need purification. In this philosophical 
view, carried to its logical conclusion, there is no room for the 
thought that the souls of the good are rewarded, those of the 
bad punished. These two views are not fully unified (the line 
of cleavage is at 547). Wecan show, however, that Vergil was 
not the first to attempt to unite them; that attempt goes back to 
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Plato and Pindar, nay, further, even to the sources used by them. 
This last point is well argued: see pages 10-16, 

Norden comes now directly to the question of Vergil’s sources. 
He holds that the main source followed by Vergil was in prose 
and was a work by Posidonius. The main argument for this 
runs as follows (p. 20). On 703, with which the account of 
metempsychosis begins, Servius declares that of the matter now 
in hand etiam Varro in primo divinarum plenissime tractavit. On 
733 Servius again refersto Varro. We may infer, then, says Nor- 
den, that in the first book of his Res Divinae Varro had written at 
length of the soul and its fate after death, and that he followed Posi- 
donius (cf. what was said above at the beginning of this discussion 
of the Einleitung). According to all this Vergil in 724-751 fol- 
lowed the same lines as Varro and Posidonius. One cannot help 
feeling that at the outset of this Vergil-Posidonius theory we are 
on very shaky ground. Granting that we know that Posidonius, 
Varro and Vergil all wrote on the soul, it by no means follows, at 
least from anything thus far said, that Varro and Vergil both 
followed Posidonius. Indeed, the very wording of Servius’s note 
on 733, quoted by Norden, might have given pause: Varro et 
omnes philosophi dicunt quattuor esse passiones. This offers little 
support, surely, to a hypothesis which makes Varro (Posidonius) 
Vergil’s sole source. The view thus far set forth was held by pre- 
decessors of Norden; the latter modifies it somewhat. He points 
out that the doctrine of metempsychosis had, by Vergil’s time, 
been repeatedly treated both in prose and verse. He concludes 
that Vergil took as the base of his own account an apocalyptic 
prose work of Posidonius, and then worked up the materials thus 
obtained in the conventional style of the transcendental Offen- 
barungspoesie. So in writing his Georgica he got his materials 
from authorities who had written in prose but for the form he 
relied on Nikander’s Georgica and on Lucretius ; in writing the 
Aeneid he derived much of the matter from Varro but owed the 
form in large part to the poetical xrices literature of Hel- 
lenistic times (21, 22). 

Norden then proceeds to discuss some ten or more passages of 
Aeneid VI as affording tests of his theory that Vergil’s ultimate 
source is Posidonius (23-48). Lack of space makes it impossible 
to follow him here. In some cases his arguments seem quite 
unconvincing (e. g. the discussion of 887: pp. 23-29): elsewhere 
he seems to make out a good case (pp. 47, 48). The cumulative 
effect, however, of the whole series of arguments is strong enough 
to entitle this Posidonius-Vergil theory to respectful consideration 
by all scholars. One point, which is made repeatedly, is of im- 
portance, the resemblances between Vergil and Cicero’s first 
Tusculan and the Somnium Scipionis. The resemblances be- 
tween the latter and Vergil are especially marked. The theory 
that in Tusc. I and in the Somnium Cicero was deeply indebted 
to Posidonius is not new; Corssen treated the matter in 1878. 
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Norden’s final word is this. Posidonius is Vergil’s source, as he 
had been Cicero’s. Cicero’s booklet has to do with a dream; at 
the close of Aeneid VI, too, we deal with dreams. We may, 
therefore, infer that Posidonius’s apocalypse took the form of a 
Traumvision. 

Brief reference may here be made to the fact that repeatedly 
in the Einleitung, asin the commentary, we have masterly studies 
in Vergil’s ‘contamination’ of materials got from widely different 
sources. These studies may not always be right; they never fail 
to interest and to instruct. Especially do they bring out the 
point made by Heinze (as by others before him, e. g. Conington), 
that side by side with imitation goes much independence. Cf. 
A.J. P. XXVI 338. 

Much as Norden has said in his Commentary, he has not given 
all that might be written, nor has he, in my opinion, always said 
the right thing. A very few such matters I may now discuss. 
On 2 Norden holds that enallage of the adjective came into Latin 
from Greek tragedy. He might have referred here to Coning- 
ton’s discussion of the relation of the Aeneid to Greek tragedy, 
II. XXX-XXXVI. We may add now Glover, Studies in Virgil, 
50, 51 (an inadequate discussion), and Mr. Bell’s paper (see above, 
p- 72). Again, other factors than those discussed by our editor 
counted in this matter. In Georg. I. 309 stuppea... Balearis 
verbera fundae, stuppeae would, of course, be impossible. Yet, 
had it been possible, its use would have been bad, for it would 
have overloaded fundae. Cf. Horace’s guadrimum Sabina... 
merum diota. In each passage one noun ought logically to have 
two modifiers, the other none. But the poets’ love of concinnity 
led them regularly in such cases to divide the epithets between the 
nouns. Cf.Catullus 64. 75 regis Gortynia tecta. So, too,in 
Greek: cf.e.g., Soph. Ai. 8 xuvis Aaxaivns Eur. Med. 841 
edd podéwr mrdéxov avOéwv.— 31. Norden holds that in szzereZ dolor, 
Icare, haberes, si is omitted. He had done better to accept the 
view of P. Cauer, Grammatica Militans, 136, to which he refers, 
that we have here a wish, ‘liesse es der Schmerz nur zu’. Noth- 
ing is said of the tenses in our passage, but then Norden often 
deals imperfectly with tenses, explaining difficult uses by the 
doctrine of metrical convenience.—49. The combination mazor- 
que videri receives no notice. But this use of the infinitive is not 
common in the Aeneid; in this respect the Aeneid is more 
national than the Eclogues or Horace’s Odes.—51. cessas in vota? 
The editor compares such Vergilian phrases as audere in proelia, 
ardere in arma, irasci in cornua, Yet these all contain a verb 
expressing, or at least easily suggesting, an idea of motion, where- 
as cessas connotes complete inaction. Seneca, Medea 406, has 
numquam meus cessabit in poenas furor crescetquesemper. Cf., 
too, perhaps, Plaut. Ep. 191 nam ego illum audivi in amorem 
haerere apud nescio quam fidicinam, Cas. 242 ubi in lustra iacuisti ? 
ego in lustra? and the Plautine-Terentian est in mentem. I may 
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be allowed to refer to the note on this passage in my school edi- 
tion of the Aenéid.—93, 94. There is no note, so far as I have 
observed, on the metrical treatment of repeated words. Words 
like terum, if repeated at all, as in our passage, must, of course, 
receive exactly the same metrical treatment ; they can come into 
the verse inonly oneway. But the case is different with dzs... dzs, 
32, 33, 134, centum ... centum, 43, tantus ... tanta, 133,nunc... 
munc, 261. This matter has never, so far as I know, received 
proper treatment. in so far as editors notice the point, they in- 
cline to the doctrine that in such cases the metrical treatment is 
commonly varied: see e. g. Sonnenschein’s critical note on Most. 
12, Munroon Lucr. IV 1259, Merrill on Catullus, LXII. 28, Page on 
Horace Carm. I. 32. 11 (a note wholly dependent, it would seem, 
on Munro’s referred to above, though Munro is not named), 
Friedlander on Martial I. 36.1. Yet the repeated word or form 
often receives precisely the same metrical treatment. Cf. Plautus 
Most. 580-631, where the money-lender repeatedly uses faenus 
in such a way that word and metrical accent agree, till Tranio ex- 
claims faenus illic, faenus hic, ‘faenus to right of us, faenus to 
left of us’ (605). Sof. the use of aedzs, ibid. 637-642.—In the 
Aeneid cf., for identical treatment, I. 421, 422 miratur, I. 222 
Sortem, Ill. 433-435 unum, III. 623-627 vidi, etc., etc. I hope 
some day to work this matter out in detail.—125 ff. Like many 
others, our editor sees many troubles here; he thinks these verses 
the weakest part of the Sibyl’s speech. One who has imaginative 
faculty will smile more than once as he reads his note. I have 
space to discuss only one thing. He declares that in 129 ff. the 
Sibyl tells Aeneas nothing that he did not know befure ; she tells 
him something “das er selbst sogar mit Nennung jener Gottbe- 
gnadeten genauer gesagt hat”. Thisis not true. The mortal 
who wishes to go down to Hades alive and return alive must ful- 
fil three conditions: he must be ds genitus, he must have ardens 
virtus, he must have the favor of aecus Juppiter. Now, in 125, 
the Sibyl begins purposely with sate sanguine divom, in full 
recognition of Aeneas’s claim in 123, and his plea in 119-123, 
and in acknowledgment of the fact that he has condition one 
precedent to the granting of his heart’s desire. His possession 
of qualification 2 she had already admitted in the first words of her 
prophecy in 83. The crucial question now is (and ¢hzs is the zew 
element in 129 ff.), has Aeneas the divine favor? This the test 
of the Golden Bough is to settle. 141. To the excellent note 
on compound adjectives something may be added. The Augus- 
tan poets, says Norden, used compounds sparingly, because the 
freedom in this matter shown by the older poets “durch das 
Verdikt der Analogisten, speziell Caesars, gebrandmarkt war”. 
It might have been worth while to cite Quintilian’s utterance on 
compounds (I. 5. 65-70) and the excellent passage in Livy XXVII. 
II. 4 et Sinuessae natum ambiguo inter marem ac feminam sexu 
infantem, quos androgynos vulgus, ut pleraque, faciliore ad du- 
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plicanda verba Graeco sermone appellat. See also Cooper, Word- 
Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, pages 289-294 (though 
the point of view is somewhat different) and Munro’s Lucretius, 
II, 16, 17.—184. The editor takes avmis as a translation of érdos, 
Werkzeuge, and declares that the Thesaurus knows no example 
of this use before Vergil. In Aen. I. 177, Georg. I. 160,.he says, 
the use of arma obviates the necessity of employing sordida 
verba of everyday life, i. e. the exact names of instrumenta 
agrestica or domestica. Yet, I note, in Georg. I. 162, vomer 
occurs. In our passage it seems to me far better to take avmis of 
weapons: we are to think of a warfare between the trees and 
Aeneas sociique.—185. afgue receives no note. In reality it 
introduces 190 ff. (not the clause in which it stands); the whole 
passage thus = afgue (‘and lo’: cf. 162) dum ipse suo... precatur, 
geminae forte, etc. So praeterea, 149, really introduces refer and 
conde,152. Cf. also my note on efenim, Cicero C. M. 15, in Class. 
Rev. XIV. 216.—186. Norden, after Servius, finds difficulty here in 
forte. He approves Donatus’s remark, hoc solum protulerat, ut 
optare potius videretur quam rogare; the fact that sz is Aeneas’s 
first word, 187, and the repetition of forte, 190, proves, he says, 
that Donatus isright. forte, he continues, is needless there: hence 
we may infer that Vergil borrowed sic forte precatur from some 
old poet. It is hard to be patient at this. In 193, be it noted, 
precatur appears, in the same verse-position, of formal, earnest 
prayer. Our passage says: “He happened to be praying ... 
two doves happened to be flying ”; the verses =/forte dum precatur, 
(forte) geminae, etc. Neither forte is really otiose; the repetition 
is like Vergil’s repetition of stmu/, e. g. I. 513, or like dum ...dum 
in Catullus, LXII. 45, 56, if interpreted as Quintilian interpreted 
those verses (see my paper in the Class. Rev. X. 365-368). Further, 
Sorte, spite of my rendering above, is not the same thing as our 
“by chance”: see e. g., Lease on Livy I. 4. 4, forte guadam 
divinitus.—229. ter had no interest for our editor. A good recent 
note on the point is Lease’s, on novendiale, Livy I. 31. 4.—373. 
o Palinure is passed over in silence. Yet the emotional o is worth 
noting. Cf. e. g. Terence Andria 267 PA. Mysis, salve. MY. O 
salve, Pamphile. Mysis is highly excited, Pamphilus is not, as 
yet. In 282, when his emotions are fully roused, he says O Mysis, 
Mysis. Cf. ibid. 318 O salve, Pamphile: ad te advenio spem, 
salutem, auxilium, consilium expetens ; so 344, etc.—Finally I turn 
to 427. What shall we do with zz limine primo? I have discussed 
this question recently in The School Review, XIII. 505, 506. One 
point there made I may emphasize further. Norden, following 
Cerda, holds that Lucan II. 106 ff., is so closely parallel to our 
passage that it proves conclusively how we must interpret Vergil. 
I have tried to show that the Lucan passage is not parallel at all 
to ours. I am convinced that in many a note in divers editions 
similarly erroneous doctrine is preached. So e.g. on Horace 
I. 1.6 terrarum dominos evehit ad deos, Kiessling held that ¢erra- 
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rum dominos was in apposition with deos, ‘wie schon Ovid die 
Worte verstand: ex Ponto I 9, 36 terrarum dominos quam colis 
ipse deos”. Surely, Ovid’s phrase has no significance in relation 
to Horace’s. Thatisa suggestive remark of Conington’s (II, xliv); 
“Virgil imitated Homer, but imitated him as a rival, not as a 
disciple” (Cf. A.J. P. XXVI1336). Of this statement we may say, 
quod in una re positum transferri in permultas potest (De Off. I. 
51). If we remember how fond the Roman poets were of using 
old materials in new combinations, we shall think twice before we 
say that a verbal resemblance in a later author is proof positive 
for a given interpretation of a passage in an earlier author. 

But I must have done. Let my last word be this, that I shall 
be sorry if my criticisms of this monumental book shall lead 
any one to believe that I do not appreciate it as it deserves to be 
valued. 

CHARLES KNAPP. 


Attis; Seine Mythen und Sein Kult. Von HucGo HEpDING, 
Assistent a.d. Grossh. Universitats-Bibliothek in Giessen. 
Pp. 224. Giessen, J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1903. 


Dr. Hepding’s work, which forms Volume I of Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten herausgegeben von Al- 
brecht Dieterich in Heidelberg und Richard Wiinsch in Giessen, 
is divided into an introduction and six chapters, as follows: 
Einleitung; I. Urkunden des Attiskults; II. Attismythen; III. 
Der Attiskult ; IV. Mysterien und Taurobolien; V. Beinamen des 
Attis; VI. Zur Entwicklung der Attismythen und des Attiskults. 

A brief indication of the contents of each chapter will serve 
to make the nature of the book intelligible. I. Urkunden des 
Attiskults (pp. 5-97): The literary (5-77) and epigraphical 
(78-97) sources. The former extend over a period from Herodotus 
(really from Theopompus, who is the first to use the actual name 
of Attis, or better, the Alexandrians, in whose writings occurs 
the first sure mention of the myth), to Gregory of Tours in Latin 
and Suidas and Eustathius in Greek, and are arranged chrono- 
logically without classification according tolanguage. The latter 
are divided into Greek (78-85) and Latin (85-97) sources, the 
Greek covering a period from the Peiraeic inscriptions of the 
second century B.c. (C. I. A. II 1, 622, 624; IV 2, 624b) to an 
inscription of Cephissia dating 387 A.D. (C. I. A. III 1, 173), the 
Latin representing the reign of Domitian at one extreme (VI 
10098) and the year 390 A.D. at the other (VI 503). The fact 
that only 34 of the 69 Greek and Latin inscriptions can be even 
approximately dated explains the author’s choice of the linguistic 
rather than the chronological arrangement. Those which admit 
it, however, are chronologically tabulated on p. 97. There are 
no literary and epigraphical sources other than Greek and Latin. 
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II. Attismythen. A critical account of the myth as presented 
in the foregoing sources, with the conclusion that there are in 
the main two versions to be distinguished: one the Lydian, in 
which Attis is slain by a boar; the other the Phrygian, in which 
his death is the consequence of self-castration. The latter form 
of the myth became the more common because of the Phrygian 
provenance of the Roman Cybele-Attis cult. The wide variation 
in detail which is so characteristic of religious myth and so 
confusing in the study of ancient worship is explained (after 
W. Robertson Smith: The Religion of the Semites, 1894) as 
due to the fact that dogmatism did not exist among the ancients, 
orthodoxy meaning to them the exact performance of traditional 
rites rather than subscription to theory regarding their origin. 
The importance of myth in the study of religion may therefore 
easily be overestimated. 

III. Der Attiskult. In Herod. IV 76, which contains the first 
mention of the Phrygian cult of the Great Mother, though the 
chief peculiarities of her worship are presented—orgiastic music, 
enthusiasm, the wearing of dydAyara by the priests, the celebration 
of rites in a sacred grove—neither Attis nor the emasculated 
Galloi are mentioned, the inference being that the latter, at least, 
had not yet been communicated from the Semitic worship to 
that of the Phrygian Mother. The Alexandrian writers are our 
first positive evidence of the presence of both, though neither 
they nor later writers (comparatively little evidence is of earlier 
date than the Christian era) afford much direct information 
regarding the cult in its original home in Phrygia beyond the 
general facts that a festival took place each spring at which 
the death of Attis was commemorated by the lamentation of 
worshipers and the self-laceration of priests, and his resurrection 
by unrestrained rejoicing, the whole being concluded -by the 
bathing of the idol of the Mother. In Greece the cult of Attis 
seems never to have become popular because of the peculiarities 
of its rites, which could hardly fail to be objectionable to a people 
who were noted for their contempt for foreign deities. At the 
Peiraeus, the most important of the few places in Greece where 
Attis is known to have been worshiped, there is no evidence of 
the existence of Galloi. At Rome he was worshiped unofficially, 
so to speak, during the Republic, and with the sanction of the 
State only from the Emperor Claudius on, when his rites attained 
to great importance. Dr. Hepding devotes the greater portion 
of the chapter to the annual Roman festival of March 15-27, 
which in his opinion is practically identical with the native 
Phrygian celebration. 

IV. Mysterien und Taurobolien. The Phrygian mysteries, 
like those of many primitive nations, were originally the rites of 
initiation through which all up-growing members of the race 
became full participants in the social, religious, and political life 
of the community. Their existence outside of Phrygia was the 
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result of the acceptation of aliens to membership by Phrygian 
communities which had settled among them. When Claudius 
made the full cult of the Great Mother and Attis a State insti- 
tution, participation in its ordinary rites was thrown open to all 
ipso facto, though only such as specially desired it were initiated 
into the full mysteries, which were celebrated during the March 
festival. The circle of the fully initiated was thus smaller than 
that of the whole community of worshipers. Our knowledge of 
the mysteries is for the most part limited to the evidence of 
analogy. Confessing the instability of this, Dr. Hepding, by 
utilizing with great acumen the few scraps of available literary 
evidence, constructs the qualifications and initiatory ceremonies 
of the Cybele-Attis mystic. Beginning with the 15th of March, 
Canna intrat, sexual abstinence and fasting were prescribed, 
bread, pork, wine, fish, and root and grain foods being among 
forbidden articles of diet. Two degrees of fasting may have 
existed, the fuller degree beginning on March 22, Ardor intrat. 
Lustral purification probably accompanied the fasting. The 
whole period was preparatory to a sacrament occurring on the 
night of March 24, Dies Sanguinis, which seems to have been 
administered from the characteristic instruments of the cult, the 
tympanum and the cymbal, and which had the effect of admitting 
the novice to full communion with the divine objects of his 
adoration as well as with the brotherhood of mystic worshipers. 
After the sacrament the candidate carried in solemn procession 
the xépvos, which Dr. Hepding interprets as the sacred vessel in 
which were deposited, during their disposition according to 
ritual, the vives of newly consecrated priests. Following this, 
the mystic took part in the most solemn and trying ceremony 
of all. To the accompaniment of weird épjva, he was conducted 
at dead of night into the inner grot of the goddess, where, 
having descended into the sacrificial foss, he received the baptism 
of bloodinthetaurobolium. Then, with the breaking of wondrous 
light and the lifting of cries of jubilation, he awoke from the 
mystic death 72 aeternum renatus. Honey and milk were given 
him, he received a crown, and was saluted by all. The A/aria, 
March 25, began at the moment of his rebirth, The mystic 
enjoyed the expectation of a happy life of the soul after death. 

V. Beinamen des Attis. Greek and Latin epithets of Attis to 
the number of sixty, with eight of the Mother and Attis together. 
By far the greater number of those which reflect the character 
of Attis date from the late Empire. 

VI. Zur Entwicklung der Attismythen und des Attiskults. 
The Phrygians, an Aryan race invading Asia Minor from Thrace, 

_blended their own goddess Kotys with the native Asiatic Mother- 
goddess MA, and their Dionysus-Sabazius with Attis-Papas, the 
native Asiatic male deity whom they found existing side by side 
with MA, the belief in immortality and the orgiastic worship which 
characterized the cult of Dionysus being grafted onto the cult of 
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the newly adopted deity of Asia. With the growth of Syrian 
power came intimate contact with the Semitic religions, resulting 
in the modification of the Phrygian cult, one especial change 
being the introduction of castration into the priesthood. In time, 
through the need of an airoy to justify the cruel and revolting 
deed of the priests, grew up the legend of the self-castration of 
Attis. This, made popular by the Alexandrian writers, soon 
found place in the official cult-legends, and the character of Attis 
as a great and independent deity was gradually lost sight of. In 
the mysteries he became the symbol of immortality and the 
sharer of it with those who were united to him. Syncretism next 
made him a great solar deity. Finally, such was his character 
and such the body of doctrine underlying his mysteries that his 
worshipers could even compare him with Christ. 

It will have been immediately noticed that Dr. Hepding’s work 
as it stands takes no account of monumental evidence. From 
beginning to end the reader is consequently burdened with a 
sense of its incompleteness, and the keenness of his disappoint- 
ment (which is a tribute to the genius of Cumont) is only par- 
tially assuaged by the author’s promise to present the monu- 
ments in a separate instalment of the work. This Dr. Hepding 
is certainly bound to do, for, deprecate comparison though he 
may, he will be judged according to the measure in which he has 
availed himself of the model which Cumont in his Mithras has 
set before students of oriental religion. It will be regretted, we 
fear, both by Dr. Hepding and his readers, that his treatment of 
the literary and epigraphical evidence in the present volume was 
not deferred until the completion of his study of the monuments ; 
for the clearness of vision which he confesses to have grown 
with his study of the former (Diese wichtige Periode [the decline 
of Paganism] pflegt zunachst dem jungen Philologen ferner zu 
liegen, und auch mir entwickelte sich erst allmahlich im Verlauf 
meiner Arbeit das Bild derselben in deutlicheren Farben [p. 2]) 
will no doubt have so increased with a thorough study of the 
latter that the present work will in many respects imperfectly 
represent his knowledge. 

But Dr. Hepding has nevertheless merited well of the students 
of ancient religion. Besides a convenient presentation of the 
literary and epigraphical sources, which is itself no slight service, 
his work presents an interpretation of them which is characterized 
by logical arrangement of the whole and soberness and sanity in 
the treatment of detail. It reflects credit both upon the author 
and upon his confessed guide and inspirer, Albrecht Dieterich, 
and one is almost surprised at the confession that the book is the 
first fruit of the author’s studies. 

A work like the one before us, aiming as it does to sum up 
present knowledge of a single subject necessarily partakes of the 
nature of a compilation whose content comprises the evidence of 
antiquity and the views of modern scholarship. Were it no 
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more than this, we should still be greatly in Dr. Hepding’s debt; 
but besides clearly presenting modern interpretation of the ancient 
evidence, he frequently contributes by the expression of decided 
conclusions of hisown. He holds(102) against Ellis (Catullus? p. 
252) that the pvorikds dé 6 Adyos Of Harpocration refers merely to 
the ins arrns arrns ins of Demosthenes rather than to a book on 
Attis by Neanthes of Cyzicus.... He supports (136f.) Rohde 
against Foucart in interpreting the «Aim and @pévu of C. I. A. II 
1, 622, 624 as indicating the theoxenia rather than the mystery- 
drama of Attis and the Great Mother .... He accepts Cumont’s 
view (De Ruggiero, Diz. Epig. s. v. Attis) that Attis was wor- 
shiped with the Mother at Rome from the introduction of the 
cult in 204, but in an unofficial way by the Phrygian priests alone, 
against Rapp (Roschers Lex. s. v. Attis, 724; cf. Showerman, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXXI, 1900, pp. 46-59: Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic ?), basing his conclusion (142 ff.) on the 
coin of Cethegus, the existence of the Lavatio on the evidence of 
Ovid Fast. IV 337 ff. and Menolog. Rust., and the general im- 
probability of the separation of the two deities. I still hold, how- 
ever, that the representation on the coin is best interpreted as a 
general, not a specific, Phrygian allusion, because of the uncer- 
tainty as to the date, the striker, and the identity of the figure on 
it;.that the universal silence of the easily scandalized Romans of 
the Republic is difficult to explain if we are to assume that Attis 
was worshiped in their midst even privately; and that the general 
improbability of his separation from the Mother is not sufficient 
to counterbalance this silence in authors like Lucretius and Cicero, 
who speak freely of the goddess herself, especially when due 
regard is had to the unimportance of Attis in Greece, where the 
worship of the Mother existed in some instances alone, and in 
Asia itself, where he is not heard of before the Alexandrian period. 
A glance at Dr. Hepding’s assemblage of Beinamen shows that 
the employment of epithets which indicate the greatness of Attis 
dates from the late Empire. The Attis of pre-Roman times must 
not be invested with attributes for which the philosophy of a much 
later period is responsible. As to the Lavatio, Dr. Hepding’s 
view that in Ovid’s time it was celebrated on March 27, and that 
its presence during the Republic indicates the existence of the 
whole cycle of ceremonies in honor of both deities, though it alone 
was public, seems to me untenable. The Lavatio which Ovid 
mentions is the original ceremony of April 4, 204. If the poet 
means to explain a custom of his own time by giving its aircoy, it 
is certainly a custom of April 4, not of March 27. The whole 
passage (IV 179-372) indicates an official one-day celebration of 
the rites of the Great Mother of which the Lavatio formed a 
single feature. The Megalesia followed, beginning on the next 
day. That the Zavatio had not yet been set apart on a day of 
its own, but was still only one item in a whole day’s program, 
accounts for its not being named in the official Calendar which 
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was Ovid’s source. The Lavatio of Menolog. Rust., on the 
contrary, occurred on March 27, which indicates the expansion of 
the cult on the model of its Phrygian prototype, and consequently 
the presence of Attis. It is plain from Ovid that the Menolog. Rust. 
did not exist in his time, for the Lavatio of the poet is on April 4, 
and he makes no mention of a Lavatioin March, an omission which 
could not have occurred had these Calendars (which cannot be 
supposed to record unofficial festivals) been in existence. Their 
date must be placed as late as Claudius, under whom the cult was 
expanded (Cf. Huebner, Exempla 979: litterae videntur saeculi 
primi circiter medii esse). The omission in them of all other 
events of the annual festival is due to necessary brevity ; they 
give the fewest possible data, and include the Lavatio rather than 
the Hzlaria or other festivals of the cult because of its having 
through long existence become a naturalized celebration .... 
The nationalization of the full Phrygian cult under Claudius is 
accepted by Dr. Hepding (145) on the authority of Lydus De 
Mens. IV 59, against Wissowa (Relig. u. Kult. der Romer 266 f.) 
and Bloch (Berl. Phil. Woch. 1902, 722), and the question seems 
to be settled .... The reference of the self-laceration of the Galloi 
particularly to the Dies Sanguinis (159) rather than to general 
and undefined occasions is also maintained against Wissowa.... 
The identification by Becker, Henzen, and Mommsen of hastifert 
sive pastores and dendrophori is disputed by Hepding (169f.), 
who sees in hastiferz the Latinization of the aiyyoddpo mentioned 
by Herodian I 10 as taking part in a Roman procession in the 
time of Commodus, and in pastores the analogy of the BouxdAo of 
the orgiastic cults of Asia Minor.... Finally, with what seems 
good reason, Dr. Hepding takes ground (170f.) against Cumont’s 
view that the hastiferz were connected with the cult of Bellona, 
and that the taurobolium found its way into the Mother’s cult 
only after it had been introduced into Italy in the worship of 
Bellona, into which it had come through the kindred cult of 
Anahita or Artemis Tauropolos. Dr. Hepding is inclined to the 
view (201) that the sacrifice existed in the Asiatic cult of the 
Great Mother prior to her arrival in Rome. 

To pass now from the author’s judicial contributions, if his 
positive advancement of our knowledge is after all slight, it is 
rather because of inherent difficulties than from any lack of either 
industry or insight. His inclination (157) is to believe with 
Mommsen that the Tubilustrium, March 23, was in latter times a 
part of the March festival of the Mother; that a night celebration 
with torches, on the analogy of the Eleusinian mysteries, took 
place between Dies Sanguinis and Hilaria, concluding with jubi- 
lation at the announcement of the rise of Attis (165 ff.); and that 
(176) Jnitium Caianz, March 28, was a feature of the March festi- 
\ —but the evidence presented is not conclusive.... His re- 
construction of the process of initiation into the mysteries of the 
cult (ch. IV), which is the part of the work in which his vision is 
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keenest and his originality most noticeable, is after all, as the 
author himself confesses, only reconstruction grounded for the 
most part on analogy. That fasting and abstinence preceded a 
sacrament seems probable, but of the author’s conclusions as to 
the time, manner, material, and effect of the sacred meal the best 
that can be said is that he has made them seem possible, though 
not in all cases probable. Especially regarding the reconstruc- 
tion of the events of the night between Dies Sanguinis and 
fitlaria, with its torchlight procession, mystic feast, and blood 
baptism in the taurobolium does one feel sceptical. (In connec- 
tion with the effect of the baptism it should be noted that C. I. 
L. 736, cited on p. 197, is false. Cf. Cumont II p. 179, no. 584, 
note.) ........ Finally (ch. VI), Dr. Hepding’s view that 
Attis existed in Asia Minor in pre-Phrygian times as a great male 
deity corresponding to the Great Mother, that subsequently the 
story of the self-castration of Attis was invented as an airoy to 
account for the bloody rite which had fastened itself upon the 
Phrygian cult as a result of Semitic influence, and that in con- 
sequence of this he sank from his independent position to the 
level of the minor deity in a duality, will seem unnecessarily in- 
volved to those who see in Attis at most a comparatively late 
blending of Adonis with a Phrygian analogue. 

In conclusion, let me barely mention a suspicion which has 
occurred to me regarding the significance of the cannophori, or 
reed-bearers. Paul Baur (Am. Jour. Arch. IX 2: Tityrus) notes 
the use of Sk. nad&4 =reed as asynonym for dydpeiov aidoiov, and 
also points out the connection of the flute, or reed-pipe, with 
obscene gesticulation. It is possible that the cannophorz, on 
March 15, the opening day of the annual festival of this Great 
Mother of Generation, when the bull was sacrificed in behalf of 
the fields, carried reeds as symbols of fruitfulness, the custom 
being descended from remote antiquity. In sucha case we should 
see in Canna intrat only a metamorphosed phallic procession. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK, 
Vol. 


Pp. 1-7. E. Wolfflin, Die ersten Spuren des afrikanischen 
Lateins. An examination of the language of the historian Florus 
shows certain resemblances to that of the rhetorician and poet of 
the same name. W. agrees with Ritschl, Mommsen, and Halm 
in regarding the two as identical. The poet Florus tells us inthe 
introduction to the dialogue Vergilius orator an poeta that he 
was born in Africa, and an examination of the language of the 
historian shows an acquaintance with Africa, as well as some strik- 
ing characteristics of the so-called African Latin. If the identi- 
fication is sound, Florus is the earliest representative of the 
writers of African Latin. 


7-8. A. Funck, Cultor. Eine Retractatio. The connection 
of cultoribus with dis in CIL. VII. 980 requires further support. 
Would now take cultoribus in its usual sense. Tervium. The 
occurrence of this word for trivium in CIL. IX. 2476 is taken as 
evidence that Plautus’s variants teruenefice (Bacch. 813) and 
triuenefica (Aul. 86) were characteristic of colloquial speech. 
Satullo. An addition (conjectural) to the examples of this word 
given in ALL. IV. 87. 


9-24. A. Otto, Landwirtschaft, Jagd und Seeleben im Sprich- 
wort. A continuation of O’s study of the Latin proverbs. The 
importance of agriculture among the Romans, and the honorable 
nature of the farmer’s calling, are testified to by the large number 
of proverbs from that source. 


25-45. A. Kohler, Die Partikel en (em). Classical en is a 
composite of interrogative én and demonstrative ém. The two 
are clearly distinguished in Plautus and Terence. The former 
has en only as an interrogative and no demonstrative en has good 
MS authority in the latter. Interrogative en in Plautus is always 
accompanied by umquam and is used mainly, if not wholly, in 
excited questions implying a negative answer. The same usage 
is the rule in Terence and continues down to the Augustan Age. 
Later instances are imitations of earlier writers. The union of 
em and en was brought about by the double meaning of such 
sentences as en haec promissa fides est (Verg. Aen. VI. 346), 


1The summaries of the Archiv, which have been suspended since A. J. P. 
XVII 373, are herewith resumed with a welcome promise of continuance; 
how welcome, only an editor can tell, who has learned to appreciate both the 
usefulness and the difficulty of the task. B. L. G. 
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which may be regarded either as interrogative or exclamatory, 
rather than in imperative sentences as Ribbeck maintains. De- 
monstrative em, which was formerly confused with hem, is now 
established as frequent in Plautus and Terence. The uses of em 
and hem are clearly distinguished, the former always being con- 
nected with an object, actual or implied. Demonstrative em is 
found in most of its uses in the writers of comedy. It is found _ 
alone, sometimes supported by tibi, or followed by a noun in the 
accusative or by aclause. Ina clause em is closely connected with 
some emphatic word or phrase. It is also used in exclamatory 
clauses introduced by a relative. Em began to give place to en, 
with an extension of the meaning of the latter, about the middle 
of the first century B. C., the last instance of the word being found 
in Varro, De Re Rust. The demonstrative use of en became 
predominant in Sallust and especially in Vergil. The survival of 
en rather than em was due to the confusion of the latter with 
hem, and to the fact that en did not cause hiatus with a following 
word beginning with a vowel. The extension of the uses of en in 
prose begins with Sallust and Livy. The poets allow themselves 
great freedom as regards the position of en in the sentence, and 
established certain formulas: en ego, en iterum, etc. 


46. L. Havet, Pulpitare. Would read pulpitauit for publi- 
cauit in Euanthius et Donati Comm. de Comoedia, ed. Reif- 
ferscheid, p. 9, 7. The word is found also in Sidonius and in 
Gregory of Tours. 


W. Brandes, Culpator. Fomen. The former word occurs 
n line 17 of the poem De Baebiani baptismo et uxoris Aprae 
obitu, which B. ascribes to a younger contemporary of Paulinus 
Nolanus. In line 28 of the same poem he would read fomen in- 
stead of omen. 


47-58. A. Otto, Geldverkehr und Besitz im Sprichwort. A 
continuation of his study of the Latin proverbs. 


58. E. Hauler, Sincerare. In Augustine, XXXIX, 1596, 8 
Migne, the oldest MS reads sincerauerunt instead of the usual 
superauerunt. 

59-84. Ph. Thielmann, Usque mit Konjunktionen und Ad- 
verbien. Usque ex, ab, de. A thoroughgoing examination of 
these uses of usque, with a large collection of examples. 


84. F. Becher, Oricula. Would read this form, with cod. 
Med., in Cicero ad Quint. Frat. II. 13, 4, thus furnishing a third 
instance of Cicero’s use in his letters of colloquial o for au. 


85-106. E. W6olfflin, Ueber die Latinitat des Asinius Polio. 
A discussion of the writer’s theory, since abandoned, that Polio 
was the author of the Bell. Afr. is followed by an examination of 
the language of the Bell. Afr. based on the new recension of the 
text by the writer and A. Miodonski. 
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107-116. K. Sittl, Addenda lexicis Latinis. Tablicius-vulum, 
with a supplement, aralia—majorius. Addenda zum Tensaurus 
italograecus. Abarimon—dysparacoluthetos. 


117-149. G. Grodber, Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer 
Worter. Conclusion: Tabdnus-zirulare. 


149-150. H. Nettleship. Notes ad Glossas latino-graecas. 


151-167. Ph. Thielmann, Abscondo. A lexicon article with 
explanatory notes. 


167-168. L. Traube, Bombo. tabo. The word bombonos, 
read by de Reiffenberg in De discipulis et magistris sermo Nili 
monachi, should be bombones, an onomatopoetic word meaning 
“drones”. Inthe Egloga des Naso (poet. Karol. 1, 388, line 21) 
tabano, read by Diimmler, should be tabone, = Fr. taon. 


168. W. Brandes, Fomen. Confirms his conjecture made on 
p. 46 above by the reading fomen in cod. Parisin. 7558, of the 
ninth century. 


169-184. H. Ploen, Absolubilis-absolutus. Lexicon articles. 


185-195. E. Wolfflin, Absonans—absterreo. Lexicon articles 
with explanatory notes. 


195-196. E. Wolfflin, Oppidum. oppido. If the connection 
of the adverb with the noun is to be accepted, the case of oppido 
must be instrumental and the meaning “ fortification, stronghold”. 
Uvidulus. In place of uvidulam, the conjecture of Guarinus in 
Catull. 66, 63, suggests umidulam. 


197-212. J. Praun, Absque. Lexicon article with explanatory 
notes. 


213-218. A. Weinhold, Abstergeo. abstergo. abstersio. Lexi- 
con articles with explanatory notes. 


219-253. H. Landwehr, Studien iiber das antike Buchwesen. 
An examination, based on a fuller collection of material, of some 
of the views expressed by Birt in Das antike Buchwesen. L. 
questions the soundness of Birt’s view that the large roll system 
prevailed until the time of Callimachus. Volumen does not occur 
in the earlier literature. Whether a division into books was 
made at this period is uncertain. Liber means book in the sense 
of a work and also in the sense of a division of such a work made 
on the basis of its contents. It is not synonymous with volumen, 
which is used of extent. Its predominant meaning is that of a 
division of a work, and it is used without reference to the material 
of which a book is made. It sometimes has the meaning of a 
letter or a lampoon. 

In later times volumen was used with the same meaning as 
codex, which finally displaced volumen. Liber, too, is used in 
this sense after the disuse of the roll, and in rare instances at an 
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earlier date. Volumen was often, but not always, identical in 
meaning with liber, and is sometimes used of an entire work. 
No conclusions can be drawn as to the form of a book from the 
use of volumen. The diminutive libellus is used often, but not 
always, of a small work. The diminutive force was wholly lost 
by the fourth century. It is often used of poetry, especially lyric 
and elegiac poetry. Corpus and corpusculum are used of a col- 
lection of libri, but not of a definite number of books. Corpus 
occurs first in Cicero, who also uses the Greek equivalent céya. 
Corpus is rarely used of a single book; most frequently of three 
and multiples of three, triad, hexad, etc. Opus is the most 
general designation of the work of a writer. It is first applied to 
literary work by Cicero, who uses it of a single tragedy, for ex- 
ample, or of a work like Varro’s De Lingua Latina. In later 
writers it is most commonly used with the latter force. Opus- 
culum is used of a work of small extent or in a depreciatory sense, 
actual or affected. 


253. C. Zander, Cunnio. vapio. These words occur in CIL. 
IX. 6089” and IX. 6089.° The latter is connected with vappa, 
Hor. Sat. I, 1, 104. 


253-254. G. Schepfs, Zum Grammatiker Terentius. Cod. 
mp. th. f. 56, in the University library at Wiirzburg, agrees with 
cod. Valentinianus in omitting Scaurus from the grammarian’s 
name. 


254. L. Traube, Iussulentus. Would read instead of this 
word iurulentus in Apul. Apol. 39. In Metam. 2, 7 suggests 
tomacla assulatim iurulenta for fambacu pascug¢ iurulenta of 
cod. F. 


255-259. Miscellen. A. Funck, Lesefriichte aus dem Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum. Notes oncolumnatus, CIL. IX. 2448; 
indemnis, IX. 2438; inse=insimul. Malacia. Suggests that in 
Caes. B. G. III, 15 this word is used of the loose and flapping 
sails and not in the ordinary sense of ‘“‘a calm”, 


J. W. Beck, Ein verkanntes Suetonfragment. Regards only 
the first half of the Differentiae Sermonum as the work of Sue- 
tonius. 


L. Traube, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen WoOrterbiicher. 
There existed besides the Liber glossarum a Liber derivationum, 
which was used by Papias. This was enlarged and was used in 
its later form by Osbernus, Hugutio, and the authors of the 
Derivationes. This latter version was known as the Glossae 
magistri Stephani. Bannita. cassidile. Notes on the Deacon 
Mico, of the ninth century, in whose works these two words occur. 
The former is overlooked by Diimmler, and the latter probably 
had a long penult. 


M. Petschenig, Zur Latinitat des Juvencus. Cites four in- 
stances of mox = simul atque, and four of per = ad and in. Zu 
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Ammianus Marcellinus. Quidam = aliquis, quisquam; quisque 
=quisquis. The latter is the first instance of this use since 
Plautus, but quisque occurs 27 times with this meaning in Cas- 
sianus. 


A. Zimmerman, Zu den romischen Eigennamen. Cinna, to be 
compared with Alba, Galba, and the like, is an adjective usedas a 
substantive, cinna (coma). Secus and Procus occur as cognomina 
CIL. IV. 693 and 737 and IV. 1081, where Zangemeister would 
read Secundus and Proculus. The ending -idius in gentile names 
arises from false analogy with names in -id-ius, such as Aufidius, 
Avidius, etc. 


E. Dombart, Telesticha bei Commodian. Notes onthe writer’s 
edition of Commodian, giving credit to Comte and Havet and 
making a new conjecture for Instr. II, 27,6. Tricesima Sabbata, 
Hor. Sat. I, 9, 69, refers to the festival at the time of the new moon 
(neomeniae), i. e. it means the day of rest on the thirtieth of the 
month. For the syntax cf. Ovid, A. A. I. 76. 


W. Heraeaus, Adnotatiunculae in Placidi Glossas. 
279-306. Review of the Literature for 1888-1889. 
307-308. Fifth Annual Report. Corrections. 


309-340. A. Otto, Der menschliche Korper und seine Teile 
im Sprichwort. A continuation of the writer’s study of the Latin 
proverbs. 


341-376. F. Cramer, Was heisst “Leute”? An historical and 
lexicographical study of the various words for “people” (homines, 
mortales, populares, populus and populi, gentes, etc.), with due 
regard to stylistic and geographical considerations. 


377-397. G. Grober, Vulgarlateinische Substrate romanischer 
Worter. Supplement, ab-tollitus. 


398. W.K., Herbam dare. This phrase, in the sense of “to 
acknowledge oneself beaten”, forms an addition to the proverbs 
derived from the vegetable kingdom. 


P. Mohr, Censétor. Would read this word, instead of censitor, 
in Sidonius, Epist. VIII, 8, 3. 


399-417. H. Bliimner, Die rote Farbe im Lateinischen. A 
study of the various Latin words meaning “red”, with especial 
attention to the writers of prose, since B. has already treated the 
subject elsewhere so far as the poets are concerned. 


418. P. Mohr, Zum Konjunctiv nach Komparativ mit quam. 
This construction is frequent in Sidonius and should be read in 
Epist. III, 7, 4. Hortulo=hortulanus. Should be read in 
Sidonius, Epist. V, 14, 2, with cod. L. 


419-433. H. Landwehr, Studien iiber die antike Buchtermino- 
logie. A continuation of the article on pp. 219 ff. The transition 
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from the roll to the codex was a gradual one, in spite of the greater 
convenience and durability of the latter form. The codex had 
gained a complete victory by the time of Gregory the Great, 
though as late as the second century the roll was still the more 
common form. The giving up of a division into books in some 
writers, for example Juvenal and Suetonius, is an indication of a 
change of form. 


433. H. Nettleship, Ordium = exordium. Would read this 
word in this sense in Verg. Ecl. 6, 33. It is cited by the lexicons 
only for Lucr. IV, 28. 


434. E. Wolfflin, Iubere ut im Bell. Hispaniense. The 
instance of this construction, cited by Merguet for Bell. Hisp. 27, 
4, is eliminated by the reading of the oldest MS, the cod. Ash- 
burnhamensis. 


J. Stowasser, Satisagus. Satis agus in Porph. in Hor. Epist. 
II, 2, 208 should be read as one word; cf. satagius, Sen. Epist. 98, 
8. The word is very probably a coinage of Porphyrio’s. 


435-446. K. Sittl, Addenda zum Tensaurus italograecus. 
Echedermia-zopyre. 


447-467. E. Wolfflin, Der Ablativus comparationis. A study 
of the construction mainly from the lexicographical standpoint, 
with notes on the genitive and dative of comparison. 


467-468. D. Englander, Donec als coordinierende Partikel. 
Examples from Petronius 40 and 55. 


469-507. Ph. Thielmann, Usque ad, usquein. A continuation 
of the study on pp. 151 ff. above, along the same lines. 


507. W. Schmitz, Nochmals Maenianum und Solarium. The 
orthography of the former word in the Tironian Notes shows that 
it cannot be an adjective from moenia. A gloss in the Parisian 
MS of the Notes, 190, confirms the view of Sittl that the two words 
are synonymous in meaning. 


508. E. Wolfflin, Surus = surculus bei Ennius. Surus is the 
name of an elephant. Cf. Cato apud Plin. NH. VIII, 11. 


K. Sittl, Zum Suffix aster. A Greek parallel in the Etymo- 
logicum Gudianum (col. 14, Sturz). 


509-527. A. Weinhold, Abstinere. Lexicon Article with 
explanatory notes. 


528. C. Zander, Callicula. A sepulchral inscription from 
Corfinium, CIL. IX. 3193, shows that the word began with c, not 
with g as in a Lucilian gloss in Placidus, 


529-552. E. Wolfflin, Abstentatio-absumedo. Lexicon articles 
with explanatory notes. 


553-508. Miscellen.—W. Heraeus, Adnotatiunculae in Placidi 
glossas. 
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K. Sittl, Die Heimat der Appendix Probi. Written in Africa 
and for pagan readers. Punismen. Instances from African writers 
and inscriptions. Apuleius iiber seinen Stil. Apuleius implies 
in the preface to the Metamorphoses that he acquired his Latin 
style from reading the earlier writers, and this is confirmed by his 
numerous archaisms. These are for the most part derived from 
comedy, which was the source of the higher colloquial style during 
the later Empire. Latinitas. Means higher Latin; see Auct. ad 
Herenn. IV, 17, and cf. Varro and the epitaph of Naevius. 
Rusticitas der theologischen Schriftsteller. Originally the lan- 
guage of peasants, rusticitas was extended to mean a plain, unrhet- 
orical style. Hieronymus. Though an exception to the opposi- 
tion of the ecclesiastical writers to Roman culture, he nevertheless 
recognized the necessity of using language which should be 
intelligible to all classes, and did not concern himself with a high 
standard of Latinity. 


J. M. Stowasser, Coturnix. The -urnix in this word is Doric 
gpg. So in spinturnix and cornix = *cora-ornix. Clanculum, 
clandestino. Regards the former not as a diminutive, but as 
formed by gemination from clam clam. In the latter gemination 
is avoided by the use of a synonym as the second part of the 
word, = clam *destus (desitus). 


A. Miodonski. Praestitus = praestes. Occurs in CIL. III. 
4037. Praestes (praestitus) is used as an epithet of Jupiter on 
account of the ambiguity of antistes, which might be associated 
with anti = dvr. 

O. Schiitte, Insopor. This word, which occurs in Ovid, Heroid. 
XII. 101, is not cited by the lexicons, Drager, or Seitz, De adjec- 
tivis poetarum Latinorum compositis. It is related to sopor as 
insopitus is to sopio and is suggested by Greek dumvos. 


A. Funck, Cecurrit. Trigarium. These words occur in a 
sepulchral inscription from Thevesta, published in Rhein. Mus. 
XLIV, p. 485. The latter is perhaps the pure Latin equivalent 
of stadium or hippodromus. 


C. Frick, Assis, asse. Dipondium. Vitria. Curis = Curibus. 
Cites examples of these words from the Chronographers. 


L. Biirchner, Mafortium. Auricaesor. These words occur in 
— fragment of the Edict of Diocletian found by the French at 
ataea. 


K. Sittl, Nochmals die Hauskatze. The supposed “cats” in 
ancient monuments are tame weasels. Kadrra is applied to a kind 
of panther by Timotheus of Gaza. 


H. Kothe, Ueber die Bedeutung von passus. The word applies 
not to the double pace but to the space covered by the out- 
stretched arms. 
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E. Wolfflin, Zur Peregrinatio ad loca sancta. Sella, p. 38, 
Gamurr, may mean “saddle” removing an objection to assigning 
the authorship of the work to Silvia of Aquitania. Abstruo. 
Doubts the existence of the word; abstruendum, cited from Tert. 
adv. Marc. 4, 27, should be abstrudendum. 


569-597. Review of the Literature for 1889. 


597-604. Necrology. Eduard Liibbert by Max Ihm. W. 
Studemund by R. Schdll. 
Joun C. ROLFE. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, VOL. XXIX, Nos. 1, 2. 


No. 1. 


1. Pp. 1-29. The Lex Rhodia, by R. Dareste. This article 
contains 1) a history of the Rhodian laws relating to maritime 
affairs, 2) the text of the laws with translation and brief commen- 
tary, and 3) some regulations that evidently accompanied the 
laws. The whole article is of great historical interest. 


2. Pp. 30-32. Latin Studies. VII. The Subjunctive of repe- 
tition so-called in Plaut. Bacch. 420-434, by Félix Gaffiot. The 
object of the article is to show that the subjunctives are not due 
to the idea of repetition. 


3. P. 32. In Cic. Orat. 30 M. L. Earle writes “ multas ita” for 
“ita multas ”,—a seemingly necessary correction. 


4. Pp. 33-35. Critical notes on Lucr. V 566 ff., 573 f., 585 ff, 
by A. Cartault. These passages are discussed as samples of the 
numerous instances in which erroneous emendations have been 
accepted as final. 


5. Pp. 35-37. Two notes by M. L. Earle, the first insefting 
“ut” before “quaeramus” in Hor. Sat. I. 1. 27, the second 
substituting “graves” for ‘“‘leves” in Hor. Od. I. 6, last line, and 
briefly touching other points in this ode. 


6. Pp. 38-39. In Eur. Bacch. 294 Georges Dalmeyda proposes 


for Ardvucor. 


7. Pp. 40-50. The metrical clausulae in Cic. Orator, by Henri 
Bornecque. As all interested in the rhythmical laws of prose will 
consult this elaborate article, it is not necessary even to state the 
conclusions reached. 


8. Pp. 51-52. Critical notes on Tac. Ann. XI. 4, XII, 65, XIII. 
26, by René Waltz. 


9. Pp. 53-56. Pompa Diaboli, by A. d’Alés. The object of 
the article is to show that the modern acceptation of the “ pompa” 
or “pompae”’ of the devil existed at an early day, being found 
already in Tertullian. 
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10. Pp. 57-72. Book Notices. 1) W. Christ. Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur bis aufdie Zeit Justinians. 4 ed. revised, 
1904. Mentioned by L. Bodin, who regrets that so excellent a 
work should be marred by serious defects in its bibliography, such, 
for example, as the omission of Jebb’s edition of Sophocles. The 
improvement in the illustrations is commended. 2) Ausgewadhlte 
Tragédien des Euripides fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart von N. 
Wecklein. Drittes Bandchen: Bakchen. Zweite Auflage, Leip- 
zig, 1903. Reviewed by E. Chambry. The author zow holds 
that the piece is not a recantation of the poet’s philosophical utter- 
ances, but is directed at the atheistic sophists; that Euripides 
believed in a divinity superior to the gods of popular mythology. 
The changes, which are numerous, in this edition are commended. 
Several illustrations of the improvement of the text are given, and 
a few are unfavorably mentioned. The commentary is highly 
praised. 3) Konrad Schodorf, Beitrage zur genaueren Kentniss 
der attischen Gerichtssprache aus den zehn Rednern. Wiirzburg, 
1903 (Fasc. 17 of the Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache hggbn. von Schanz). B. Haussoullier gives 
a general description of the work, and expresses disappointment 
at some important characteristics, which he discusses. 4) Aes- 
chinis quae feruntur epistolae ed. Engelbertus Drerup. Leip- 
zig,1904. A. Roersch briefly describes, and says the work marks 
great progress, and is useful also in determining the value of MSS 
of the orations themselves. 5) Flickinger. Plutarch as a source 
of information on the Greek Theatre. Chicago, 1904. L. Bodin 
gives an analysis, and commends the work highly. 6) Max 
Niedermann. Spécimen d’un précis de phonétique du latin, par 
A. Meillet. La Chaux-de-fonds, 1904. J. Vendryes briefly de- 
scribes. The work treats only vocalism. It is highly praised and 
the author encouraged to write a complete grammar. 7) Augusto 
Romizi, Compendio di storia della litteratura latina ; sesta edizione. 
Milano— Palermo—Napoli, 1905. Philippe Fabia commends the 
work and finds improvements over previous editions. 8) Theo- 
dorus Hingst. De spondeis et anapaestis in antepenultimo pede 
versuum generis duplicis latinorum. Diss. Lipsiae, 1904. Félix 
Gaffiot mentions briefly. Only the third foot from the end of the 
verse is investigated, with results that disprove the current rule. 
9) A. G. Amatucci. Emendazioni ed interpretazioni Plautine. 
Parte I. Amphitruo. Félix Gaffiot briefly summarizes. Emend- 
ations of the text in sixteen different passages. All the emend- 
ations deserve attention; but the reviewer emphasizes two resto- 
rations of the MS reading. 10) F. DuS4nek. De formis enun- 
tiationum condicionalium apud Livium. (Sonder-Abdruck aus 
dem Jahresb. des K.K. Real- undObergymnasiums in Chrudim, 
Austria), 1904. Mentioned by Félix Gaffiot, who finds it very 
useful for grammarians, but not without faults in the method of 
treatment. 11) P. Cornelius Tacitus, erklart von Karl Nipperdey. 
Erster Band: Ab excessu Divi Augusti I-VI. Zehnte verbesserte 
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Auflage besorgt von Georg Andresen. Berlin, 1904. Philippe 
Fabia briefly describes this work, and commends it highly as 
maintaining the characteristics of Nipperdey’s original work and 
still bringing it up to the present requirements of philology. 12) 
P. Cornelii Taciti opera quae supersunt. Recensuit Joannes 
Miiller. Editio minor. Vol. I, libros ab excessu Divi Augusti 
continens. Editio altera emendata, etc. Lipsiae, Vindobonae, 
1903. Philippe Fabia highly praises this work as exhibiting a 
text “carefully established and faithfully conformed to the latest 
results of philological research.” 13) Santi Consoli. La Ger- 
mania comparata con la Naturalis Historia di Plinio e con le opere 
di Tacito. Roma,1903. Mentioned by Philippe Fabia who finds 
it erudite and ingenious, but does not accept the main result. The 
author published a work in 1902 attempting to prove that the 
Germania was not written by Tacitus but by Pliny the Elder; 
hence the peculiar title of the present work. 14) Heinrich Hoppe. 
Syntax und Stil des Tertullian. Leipzig, 1903. Mentioned by 
Philippe Fabia. This able work develops the fact that the prose 
of Tertullian is toa high degree artistic. 15) Louis Bellanger. 
Le Poéme d’Orientius. Paris, 1903. Reviewed at some length 
by Georges Ramain. Text with critical apparatus; philological 
and literary study, in which are examined the date of the poem, 
the personality of the author, the language, versification, style, 
thought; finally anelegant translation. The reviewer bestowshigh 
praise on the whole work. 16)T.Mommsen. Gesammelte Schrift- 
en.I Abteilung: Juristische Schriften. Erster Band. Berlin, 1905. 
A. Merlin gives a brief narrative of the circumstances under which 
Hirschfeld brings out this first volume, to be followed by two more 
in the near future. The work,as Mommsen’s, needs no commend- 
ation, but the reviewer highly praises the part done by Hirsch- 
feld and his collaborators. 17) Fasti sacerdotum P. R. publi- 
corum aetatis imperatoriae. Leipzig, 1904. Briefly, but very 
favorably, mentioned by A. Merlin. 18) G.H. Allen. Centu- 
rions as substitute commanders of auxiliary corps. (University 
of Michigan Studies, pp. 333-394.) A. Merlin analyzes this work 
and finds it good and useful. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 73-93. The testimony of ancient Christian literature on 
the authenticity of a Tepi ’Avacrdcews attributed to Justin Martyr. 
By G. Archambault. It is not possible to present in a brief sum- 
mary the elaborate and learned discussions contained in this 
article. The conclusion reached is that we have no satisfactory 
evidence that Justin was the author and no proof that he was not. 


2. Pp. 94-103. Studies on Plautus, Asinaria. By Louis 
Havet. I. The second and third scenes and the general com- 
position. This article, which appears to be the beginning of a 
series, will be consulted by all Plautinian scholars and no attempt 
is made here to summarize it. The name of the author guaran- 
tees its importance. 
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3. P. 103. P. Foucart in one of the first sentences of Hype- 
rides xar’ ’AOnvoyévovs proposes yuvatxds [sovnp |iav. 


4. Pp. 104-139. Critical studies on Lactantius. By Paul 
Monceaux. This elaborate article treats the following topics: 
I. Name of Lactantius. II. Biography. III. Lost works and 
spurious works. IV. Chronology of works. V. Lactantius and 
the De Mortibus Persecutorum. VI. Lactantius and the Car- 
men de Ave Phoenice. 


5. Pp. 140-144. Onthe Hippodrome at Olympia. By Camille 
Gaspar. The excavations have as yet not thrown any light on 
this subject, and probably never will because of the ravages of the 
Alpheus ; but there is extant testimony as to the size and shape 
of the hippodrome. The author’s able discussion of this testi- 
— will be examined by all interested, and asummary would be 
useless. 


6. Pp. 145-151. Latin Studies. By Félix Gaffiot. VIII. 
Some passages of the Amphitryo. Passages discussed ; 861-882, 
576 and 769, 891-896. 


7. P.152. Pompa Diaboli. A reply of Salomon Reinach to 
a = of A. d’Alés in the preceding number of the Review 
(p. 56). 

8. Pp. 153-166. Epigraphic notes on some inscriptions of 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum. By J. de Decker. The author’s 
object in studying these inscriptions (still inaccessible to the 
public, in Berlin) was to familiarize himself with the science of 
epigraphy ; but incidentally he found that he could contribute 
some new facts despite the excellence of the work of Otto Kern, 
Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander. The article dis- 
cusses with great acumen eight or ten inscriptions, 


g. Pp. 167-176. Book Notices. 1) Problemsin Greek Syntax, 
by Basil L. Gildersleeve. Baltimore, 1903. Briefly mentioned 
by Albert Martin, who makes no attempt to summarize the work, 
but devotes his space chiefly to an appreciative characterization 
of theauthor. 2) Catalogue des manuscrits conservés au gymnase 
grec de Salonique, par Daniel Serruys. Paris, 1903. Albert 
Martin deplores the ruinous neglect of the MSS named, but finds 
some consolation in the fact that they are nearly all without value. 
3) Prolegomena ad Arriani Anabaseos et Indicae editionem criti- 
cam edendam, adjecto Anabaseos lib. I specimine. A. G. Roos. 
Groningen, 1904. Reviewed at considerable length by A. J., 
who closes his analysis with ‘‘ Telle est cette édition du premier 
livre qui donne une nouvelle base 4 la critique du texte d’Arrien 
et fait désirer que l’auteur procure bientét les autres”. 4) A. G. 
Amatucci, Emendazioni ed interpretazioni Plautine. Parte I 
(Amphitruo). Napoli, 1904. Reviewed by Georges Ramain. 
The chief object of the work is to justify the corrections and 
readings which the author introduced and admitted into his 
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edition of the play named. The reviewer finds that the author 
shares the fault of some others, treating the text of Plautus as if it 
were no more nor less corrupt than that of other authors. But 
for this, he is well qualified to render material service. 5) Aug. 
Audollent. Carthage romaine, 146 av. J. C.—698 ap. J. C. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 
84). Paris, 1901. Reviewed at considerable length by A. 
Grenier. This work of xxxii-850 pp., published in 1901, has 
been modified in view of more recent discoveries and contri- 
butions, and presented as a doctor-dissertation. The reviewer 
analyzes the whole work and highly commends it. 6) Aug. 
Audollent. Defixionum tabellae quotquot innotuerunt, tam in 
Graecis Orientis, quam in totius Occidentis partibus, praeter 
Atticas in Corpore Inscriptionum Atticarum editas. Paris, 1904. 
Reviewed at some length by A. Grenier, who says: “ La seconde 
thése de M. Audollent, que l’on ne s’étonne plus d’avoir en a 
attendre si longtemps, forme a elle seule un monument consi- 
dérable. C’est un véritable Corpus des tablettes magiques re- 
cueillies dans tout le monde grec et romain”. The reviewer 
thinks that the author goes too far in denying that the “ defixi- 
ones” had anything in common with the “devotiones”. He 
closes with the statement: ‘“‘ Cette seconde thése, jointe a l’étude 
de ‘Carthage romaine’, a valu 4 son auteur le titre de docteur 
avec la mention ‘trés honorable’, amplement méritée ”’. 


MILTON W. HUMPHREYS. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


In this corner of the Journal I am always frankly personal and 
I might head Brief Mention as a French man of letters headed a 
book of his, Mon franc parler. It is not always an angulus 
videns,a ‘riant nook’, to use the affected language of a once 
famous pulpit orator; and the losses that I have sustained 
personally and professionally in the last few months have made 
even the semblance of cheerfulness difficult. The daily press 
keeps us Americans informed as to the passing of the great lights 
of English scholarship, and the shock of Jebb’s death was trans- 
mitted to this side on the same day it befell; but it has happened 
over and over again that I have missed the brief necrologies of 
German journals and have found out only long afterwards, some- 
times by the cruel medium of a book sale, that some one in whom 
I took a special interest had ceased from his labours. Such was 
the case with Wachsmuth, the son-in-law of Ritschl, who by 
reason of my cult of the great master, (A.J. P. V 339 foll.), 
had taken me into the life of his family in 1880. Such was the 
case with Kaibel; of whose work I had more than once expressed 
my great admiration (A. J. P. XVII 127; XVIII 353; XX 108). 
But all my ‘weather-beaten hardihood of soul’ was not proof 
against the news of USENER’s death, which did not reach me 
until I read the tribute paid to him by his illustrious friend and 
colleague, BUECHELER, inthe Jahrbiicher. I knew that he 
had been ill, but I understood from one of his connexions in 
Géttingen last summer that he had rallied and the end, it seems, 
came suddenly after all. The state of his eyes had long rendered 
personal correspondence impossible, but I had hailed with 
pleasure every few weeks the familiar initials on the wrapper of the 
Rheinisches Museum, or on some special brochure, for he wrote 
unremittingly to the last. In 1904 his friends and pupils cele- 
brated his jubilee and as a Wachfeier there appeared last summer 
a special number of the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, dedi- 
cated to him as the founder and upholder of that admirable 
repertory. No opportunity was given me of joining the throng 
that hailed the completion of his fifty years in the doctorate, and 
more pressing matter crowded out a notice of the Archiv 
tribute. If I were an astrologer, I might account for the fascina- 
tion that both the man and his writings have had for me, from the 
beginning of our acquaintance in 1880, by the fact that we were 
born on the same day of the month, though some years apart; 
but no such explanation is needed by any one who has enjoyed 
his hospitality or has followed the range of his studies. ‘Ein 
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Junge, geboren im Monat Oktober, wird ein Kritiker und das ein 
recht grober’ is a distich that comes up to my mind from 
Piickler- Muskau’s ‘ Briefe eines Verstorbenen’. But there was 
no such astral influence that dominated his bearing towards me. 
Criticism there was, but it was as mellow as the October sun. 
The side of his manifold activity, by which he is perhaps best 
known, is one that had interested me years ago,as may be 
gathered from my paper on The Legend of Venus in Essays and 
Studies, a very inadequate performance as judged by the light 
of recent research; and it was a special pleasure to me when I 
had an opportunity of summarizing a book of his, as I have done 
for the Journal more than once, Eficurea (A. J. P. IX 229), 
Gotiernamen (A.J. P. XVII 356-366), Sintfluthsagen (A.J. P. 
XX 210-215); not to speak of minor notices. I cannot under- 
take to characterize the work of his life here. I have never 
named him but to praise, and now he is beyond my praise in 
every sense. 


I remember well when Lachmann’s Lucretius came out. There 
was great excitement in the philological world and as the old 
grammarian wrote of Persius: editum librum mirari et diripere 
homines coeperunt. But there was disappointment as well as 
excitement and I recall how a favorite teacher of mine cut the 
leaves of the Lucretius with feverish haste to find what Lachmann 
had said of one of his pet emendations. He found it and his face 
fell. But perhaps he would have been more chapfallen had there 
been no mention of him. epi éuou 8 obdeis Adyos is the unuttered cry 
of many a fardel-bearing Xanthias, and no one can understand the 
plural sz/entza better than a neglected commentator, unless it be a 
pilfered grammarian. But along career has made me silence- 
proof, though I must confess to a queer sentimentality, when the 
Harpers proposed some years ago to break up the plates of my 
Persius as an utterly unavailable asset. It was a forerunner of 
the doom that overtakes us all. So it may be imagined that I 
was not in the least surprised to find that RAMORINO has taken 
no notice of my Persius in his Persio (Turin, Loescher), though 
recent editions are few, and the present generation of Italian 
scholars are nothing, if not exhaustive in the matter of ‘literature’, 
(A. J. P. XXIV 108). Besides, my Persius was a bookseller’s job 
—honestly done, it is true, but without much heart in it, and the 
chief pleasure I had in the work was in the study of the congeneric 
literature, seeking if haply I might find something that had escaped 
the vision of such scholars as Casaubon and Jahn. The propor- 
tion is about the proportion of gold insea-water. And yet I took 
RAMORINO with me on my travels last summer, intending to see 
whether he had lost anything by not consulting my work. 
Unfortunately or fortunately, RAMORINO’S style is unbearably 
diffuse, his new MS seemed to me rather infructuous, and besides he 
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is a Neronian, so that I was hopelessly prejudiced from the start, 
and soon lost patience over the quest. Of course, something is 
to be got out of RAMORINO, and I will not repeat the contemptuous 
German formula ‘ Nichts zu holen’. The medley called satire is 
readily illustrated from the medley we call life, and everybody can 
contribute something. Only the other day I found ina news- 
paper correspondence the following sentence, ‘Teachers do turn 
pale inwardly if not outwardly’. It is safe to say that the 
woman who wrote those words was not alluding to Pers. 3, 42: 
intus palleat, which has bothered some commentators. After 
I had turned my back on Persius, the alembicated heathen, 
and attacked Justin Martyr, the slovenly Christian, I began in 
the interest of my edition to read Clement of Alexandria, and 
other patristic writers, and, while reading, found a number of 
illustrations for Persius, that had been overlooked or rejected by 
previous editors; and not so long ago I stumbled on yet another 
in Lykophron (A. J. P. XXII 345), so that if I were re-editing 
Persius, which God forbid, I should not neglect RAMORINO, as 
he has neglected me, but I must frankly say, that so far as I have 
examined him, I do not think that he has earned the right to 
criticize Némethy as he has done, for like Némethy, h’s ‘ note’ 
are ‘copiose, ma non prive di errori.’ Indeed, nothing could be 
worse in Némethy than RAMORINO’s note on 1, 52: J/ectis citreis 
which he translates ‘sofa di legno di cedro’, a blunder that reminds 
one of Lessing’s caustic remarks on the blockhead who mistrans- 
lated Horace’s ¢vabe Cypria. On 1, 66 he follows his own MS in 
reading divigat for derigat, and takes no notice of the differ- 
ence between the two words. 1, 73, the long note on Remus 
might have been shortened to explain the popularity of Romulus’s 
double, (Mommsen, Hermes, XVI 1, A. J. P. III 107); or else 
the utterly useless note on the ‘bel quadretto’ of the wife of 
Cincinnatus, omitted. 1,114: secuit urbem, he understands secuzt 
of an anatomical section, ‘quasi fece una sezione anatomica 
della sua citta per mostrarne i difetti’—to me an extraordinary 
interpretation. But time fails me to make an anatomical section 
of RAMORINO, 


The chief interest in the Septuagint must always lie in its 
relation to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament; but there are 
subordinate problems enough to challenge the attention of the 
Greek scholar proper, although the introduction of CONYBEARE 
and StTorx’s Selections from the Septuagint into a College Series 
of Greek Authors (Ginn & Co.) seems to have been prompted 
mainly by international comity. It is hardly more apposite than 
the appearance of SCHODORF’S treatise on Greek juridical terms 
in SCHANZ’s contributions to Greek historical syntax. At all 
events the editors find it necessary to justify their presence in 
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such company and at the close of their discussion of the language 
of the LXX they remark : 


The result of these various causes is often such as to cause disgust to the 
classical student. Indeed a learned Jesuit Father has confessed to us what 
a shock he received on first making acquaintance with the Greek of the 
Septuagint. But the fastidiousness of the classical scholar must not be 
nourished at the expense of narrowing the bounds of thought. The Greek 
language did not die with Plato; it is not dead yet; like the Roman Empire, 
it is interesting in all stages of its growth and decline. One important stage 
of its life-history is the ecclesiastical Greek which followed the introduction 
of Christianity. This could never have been but for the New Testament. 
But neither could the New Testament itself have been but for the Septuagint. 


But if I were pleading the cause of Septuagint Greek, I should 
go farther than that. There are important lessons to be learned 
from the decay of a language even for its earlier estate, even for 
the days of its classical perfection. ‘Language’, as I have said 
elsewhere, (A. J. P. XXIII 258) ‘remains organic. The laws 
of the death are the laws of the life. Deorganization is unravelling, 
and the unweaving teaches us the weaving’. Why, even the rag 
carpet enables us to reproduce the product of the fairy loom. 
And as for disgust, every scholar knows that those who are most 
shocked by later Greek are apt to be those who know precious 
little of the language at its best. Fastidious exactness is not 
incompatible with historical vision. The student of language must 
not pray for an imperforate nose like the slave in the Peace. 
Smell and vision help one another. At any rate one says with 
fine old Sophokles of Harvard, ovvexmoréa ri rpiya. 


Now ‘as the life of a language’ according to CONYBEARE and 
Stork ‘lies rather in the syntax than in the vocabulary’ and ‘as 
the modes of thought of the Septuagint are purely Hebraic’, it is 
necessary to penetrate into the recesses of classical syntax in order 
to appreciate the full extent of the divergence. The rough facts 
every one knows. No one expects style of the Septuagint. In 
fact, it is the absurd literalness of the Septuagint that constitutes 
its great value. But after all, there are limits to literalness and 
there are curious concessions to Greek idiom. It is not enough 
to say that the noteworthy absence of the participle is explained 
by the paratactic character of the Hebrew narrative. That is a 
point that has been amply illustrated in this Journal (IX 153 foll.). 
But one asks: Why does it persist where it persists? The 
Hebrew does not suggest dvaordvres xardByre (Gen. XLIII 13) any 
more than it suggests xciwavres (V. 28) idev 
(v.29) vWrduevos rd (V.31)—to take only 
one chapter. And the first example is highly idiomatic. The 
absence of the yév and 8¢ group is a familiar characteristic of this 
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sphere and makes it impossible to repress a smile, when unquali- 
fied persons claim classical perfection for the Epistle of St. 
James (A. J. P. XVI 526), but the Greeks themselves vary much 
in their use of pév and 8¢, though Benn went absurdly far when he 
maintained that the predominance of the antithetic structure 
of Greek is due to Pythagorean influence. It is of the essence 
of Greekdom. émi deft, of8’ én’ dprorepa Bov. Then there 
is the use of rov with the infinitive of purpose. It has after all 
only a limited scope in classical Greek, and it is amusing to 
remember that when Schanz started his ‘ Beitrage’ he announced 
his intention to write a treatise about it (A.J. P.1V 419). The 
book would not have had many pages. But when CONYBEARE 
and STorkK say that there is nothing in the Hebrew to suggest 
it, I am not so thoroughly convinced. Hebrew ordinarily rep- 
resents the genitive relation by the construct case, an instructive 
reversal of the Greek process, but the genitive itself is usually 
represented by 4, as in I. Sam. XIV 16, where byypi$=rod Saovd 


(LXX) and the Hebrew infinitive with the prefix would at once 
suggest a rendering by the Greek genitive of the articular infinitive, 
which is treated by the Septuagint people with the same freedom 
as we treat our pseudo-infinitive with 40. And not unrelated to this 
group is the free employment in the Septuagint of prepositions 
with the articular infinitive for the rendering of Hebrew idioms. 
Nothing, in fact shows more distinctly the vulgarity of the Greek 
on which the Septuagint drew than this whole sphere of usage. 
The learned Jesuit, who, if he had lived in the time of Julian, 
would doubtless have shared the Emperor’s contempt for 
Matthew and Luke, might not condescend to details of statistical 
syntax; might, in fact, be too busy holding his aesthetic nose to 
notice the consistence of the offensive mess, and yet it seems to 
me that a scholar, alive to Greek usage, would have been struck 
with the abnormal frequency of the aorist imperative in the LXX. 
In the orators, f. i. present and aorist nearly balance. In LXX 
Greek the aorist is monotonously predominant. This is explic- 
able enough in the Psalms, (see my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 
16, 6), but the predominance elsewhere is a significant fact which 
calls for some explanation or, at all events, some animadversion 
(see A.J. P. XXIV 482). There are other points that I have 
noticed,as for instance, the large use of od yy in this sphere of Greek 
(XVIII 460) and one of my contributors undertook some time ago 
to explain és édv (A. J. P. XXIV 447), but while Mr. CONYBEARE 
has not disdained to use the Journal as a medium of publication 
for his own researches, he has evidently not paid it the compli- 
ment of reading the contributions that have been made by it 
to the very subject in which he professes an especial interest and 
claims especial achievements. 


_. Egypt continues to yield document after document for the 
illumination of the life of Mizraim under the Ptolemies, under 
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the Romans, all of them exceeding precious to the Egyptologist, 
though the vast majority lack human interest. And this is true of 
the Papyrus Th. Reinach (Paris, Leroux), a large part of which 
is given up to loans of wheat with only an occasional receipt. 
But one cannot make the same complaint of the absence of wine 
as was made in regard to the absence of beer in the first volume of 
the Zebtunis Papyri (A.J. P. XXIV, 110); and one of the most 
interesting numbers is an order for wine in which the customer bids 
the furnisher follow his nose in making the selection, but dis- 
tinctly states that if there is any bad wine in the lot he will throw 
the whole thing on the contractor’s hands. And highly vinous 
is a bit of titubant, Bacchanal poetry which will recall to every 
one the famous Grenfell Erotic Fragment, both by its metre and by 
its theme, for love figures here also, though it is a mere xapos 
love. ‘We have here’ as M. REINACH says, ‘the same abrupt, 
passionate, asyndetic style, the same realism, with the same 
preciosity, (véalisme précieux), the same mixture of poetic 
expressions and of vulgarisms borrowed from the language of 
everyday conversation, and the same Ionisms, which betray the 
source of all this literature’. The runof the metre is paeonian, 
but M. REINACH discourages the restoration on dochmiac lines, 
nay, he will not even decide that it is either prose or poetry. 
‘En grec il n’est pas vrai de dire avec Moliére: Tout ce qui 
n’est point prose est vers et tout ce qui n’est point vers est 
prose’—and he quotes Dionysius to his purpose, De Comp. 
cc. 25, 26. 


Professor ALCIDE MACE, of Rennes, well known as a special 
student of Latin pronunciation, has given circulation to an 
address delivered by him before the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, Rome, 1903, in which he urged the adoption 
of a uniform pronunciation of Latin, not the pronunciation of the 
late Republic or of the early Empire, with clear discrimination 
as to quantity and due regard to pitch accent. No! We must 
go back, not to Cicero, but to Constantine, pronounce the 
vowels as they are pronounced in Italian, give C, G and T, before 
E and I the same sound as before A, hold on to the sledge- 
hammer stress accent, and let the quantity go to the place in 
which quantity has a decided advantage over quality. The 
strict observance of quantity, he maintains, is practically nothing 
but a pium desiderium. ‘Aliud esse scis’, writes Buecheler to 
MACE, ‘ uelle ac posse, aliud praecipere ac perficere’, for despite 
the pains the teachers take, there seems to be great carelessness 
in Germany still, as there was in my time fifty years ago. 
Of course, such an agreement as M. MACE advocates, would 
help forward the cause of international communication. The 
professional scholar might be as accurate as he pleased in his 
pronunciation, as beautifully accurate as Buecheler himself, but 
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the average man of letters and science could make himself under- 
stood all over Europe, and that is the main thing, for Latin could 
then be restored to its old function of a universal language. 
Years ago when I was struggling with the difficulties of French 
pronunciationa cynical Frenchman said to me, ‘Why don’t you 
and your countrymen go to Chambéry and learn to speak 
Savoyard French? To be sure, it is not French of the right sort, 
but you can never learn the real French pronunciation, and the 
Savoyard pronunciation anybody can learn. And then every 
Frenchman will understand you, which is more than can be said 
now’. M. MACE reminds me of my cynical friend. The 
proposition is a sad one as coming from a student of the ancient 
pronunciation, but ‘le mieux est l’ennemi du bien’, and the 
return to Latin seems to be more and more a necessity for the 
scholarly world. 


Raphael Kiihner tells us that in order to fit himself for writing 
elementary books on Greek and Latin grammar, he emptied him- 
self of his glory as the Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover, and 
taught the lower classes in the school. Now I do not know 
whether Professor HALE was inspired by the example of 
Raphael Kiihner or not. Indeed I have often found to my 
surprise that the works as well as the ways of Raphael Kiihner 
are not so familiar even to eminent Greek scholars as they might 
be, and in the last few years I have noticed more than one 
discovery that were not discoveries to those who had waded 
through the Ausfihrliche Grammatik (A.J. P. XII 70, XVII 
516). But whether inspired by Kiihner’s example or not, 
Professor HALE has in like manner come down from his Head- 
ship in the University of Chicago, and in order to put the 
practical value of his syntactical theories to the test has taught 
elementary classes in Latin with the satisfactory results which 
he has set forth in the first number of the new Classical Journal. 
Now I do not wish to discourage such experiments, and have great 
hesitation about intruding into such illustrious company, but 
I feel it my duty to say that my own experience has made me 
very skeptical as to the value of such tests. It has been my 
fortune to conduct classes in elementary Greek—not from choice, 
Heaven forbid — but from sheer necessity, and it always seemed 
to me that I acquitted myself there better than anywhere else; 
and yet I am popularly supposed to be a thing made up of 
impracticalities. At least a scholar whom I hold in high esteem 
told the world some years ago that he could not avail himself of 
my grammatical work on account of the elementary character 
of his own manual. ‘For young students’ he says, ‘a simple, 
clear, and brief statement is essential’, from which I draw the 
unflattering, but inevitable inference that my presentation of 
Greek syntax is ‘complicated’, ‘obscure’ and ‘prolix’. Now 
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I do not undertake to defend myself against these charges, at 
least in this place; but the fact abides that as a teacher I have 
always made my nostrums go down and have had abundant 
evidence that once down they did their office, whereas so 
many grammatical rules simply come up undamaged by the 
digestive process of their recipients. However, any enthusi- 
astic teacher, any theorist enamored of his own tenets, can tell 
of the same experience; and I have no doubt that Rector 
Raphael Kihner found the boys very ready to take in the 
optative for the subjunctive of the historical tenses and the 
interrogative nature of the negative uj in sentences of fear, and 
all the other things that even the piety of his editors has not 
enabled them to swallow. So perhaps Professor HALE’s experi- 
ments with what I have ventured to call his spectrum gratings 
of the Latin subjunctive may not be so conclusive as he fancies. 
Just think with what docility the boys of the past generation 
took in ‘absolute’ and ‘relative’ time, as nonsensical a notion, 
I venture to say, as was ever foisted on a credulous grammatical 
public. Some years went by and the relative and absolute flag 
was hauled down by those who had flown it most resolutely 
before the world; and those of us who were deemed behind the 
times because we refused to accept the terminology, were 
justified of our reserve and by no one more effectively than by 
Professor HALE himself. Of Professor HALE’s methods in 
Latin I have no criticism to make, however we may differ in our 
interpretation of the phenomena of Greek. All that I venture 
to suggest is that the acceptance ofa teacher’s methods in the 
practice of the school is not quite so conclusive an argument for 
their didactic value as Professor HALE seems to think. 


The bare title, Kultur der Gegenwart (Teubner), recalls the 
golden days when everybody believed in the mission of the clas- 
sical literatures and languages, to which one of the volumes of this 
new Cyclopaedia is consecrated. Like the Companion to Greek 
Studies, edited by Mr. WHIBLEY, it is a wholesome reminder 
that there is something besides grammar. Grammar is needful. 
It is the iron in the ferro-concrete mass, but it is not the whole 
building. In the German work, Greek Literature is handled 
by WILAMow!1TZ, Roman Literature by LEO, two masters, rarely 
equipped for the task; in the English work, Greek Literature 
has fallen to the peerless JEBB: and it would be interesting to 
note the differences between WILAMOWITZ and JEBB; for the 
comparative study of literature extends to the varying national 
conceptions of foreign literatures as well. But as I write, the 
death of the veteran, WILHELM VON CHRIST reminds me that 
I have thus far failed to notice the appearance of the fourth 
edition of his Griechische Literaturgeschichte with considerable 
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additions to the iconography by FURTWANGLER and SIEVEKING 
(Munich, Beck). Those who remember the days when there 
was practically nothing but Nicolai for the post-classical time, 
will be grateful to the unwearied scholar, whose individual con- 
tributions to a wide range of Greek studies entitled him to draw 
on the resources of others. For no history of Greek literature 
can be autoptical throughout. To read reflectively all the Greek 
that can be called literature from Homer, say, even to Nonnos, 
does not seem feasible. And if it were feasible, the cloistered 
soul who should accomplish it, would not be fit to deal with 
literature, which is not to be divorced from life. Even classical 
Greek literature is a severe strain. A gallant spirit, like Mr. 
Gilbert Murray, may take up classical Greek literature as a very 
little thing; and doubtless one can scamper through it after a 
fashion in a few months, but to form a personal estimate of every 
author even of the classical period, an estimate reposing on close 
study is another matter. Impressions have a certain interest. 
Epigrams may serve to amuse. But what does the specialist 
care for the judgment of these nimble wits? Read the originals, 
of course, rather than the commentators. But it is impossible 
to characterize an author aright without attacking the problems of 
genesis, the problems of genuineness. Homer alone is the study 
of a lifetime. The vision of Plato shifts according to the order, 
according to the range of the canon. Euripides suggests a long 
list of questions, and we cannot escape a library of treatises from 
A. W. Schlegel to Wilamowitz. One must read DECHARME, 
whose Luripide et l’esprit de son thédtre has recently been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Lors for those who are so unfortunate 
as not to read French (Macmillan). NESTLE is not negligible 
(A. J. P. XXIII 111); and who would not surrender for a while 
to the charm of the ingenious Dr. VERRALL, who has just added 
Four Plays of Euripides (Cambridge University Press), to his 
other remarkable Euripidean studies? Then an author out of his 
setting is naught. You can read all the fragments of Archi- 
lochos in a little while, but M. HAUVETTE’s Archiloque (Fonte- 
moOing) is a serious proposition of some 300 pages. But, wholly 
autoptical or not, Curist’s History of Greek Literature is a 
valuable compend, so valuable that I made a summary of it for 
my own use, when it first appeared. Compilers, according to 
their own confession, ‘lean heavily’ on it. If in my summary 
I have borne down on it heavily, here and there, the world will 
never know it. Sit tb7 terra levis. 


I never join in the chorus of lamentations over the lost points 
in antique comedy. The type is the main thing. Archedemus 
serves my purpose in characterizing an immature commentator 
just as well as if I knew the date of his duqi8pdua, if he had any. 
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Allusions fifty years old are as dead as allusions two thousand 
years old. Dickens requires an annotator as much as Aris- 
tophanes. In a letter from Bismarck to his sister Malwine 
(SCHONFELD’S Bismarck’s Letters and Speeches, p.210, Appleton), 
I read, ‘Meine Kinder rufen “‘ Pietsch kommt” in der Freude dass 
ich einen Schonhauser Diener dieses Namens habe’. ‘Erebo 
obscurius’, as Kock exclaimed when he took St. Paul’s éya yap 
fin onévdopar (2 Tim., 4, 6), for a comic fragment. ‘Pietsch 
kommt’ was a bit of slang out of my student days in Berlin 
more than fifty years ago, and the explanation must be sought 
in the Kladderadatsch ofthe period. Tomethejoy ofthe children 
at the living incorporation of a slang phrase is quite compre- 
hensible. To the same epoch belongs the story of the boy with 
frost-bitten hands (p. 243, 26)—wrong reference in SCHONFELD. 
‘Geschieht meenen Vater schon recht. Warum kooft er mich keene 
Handschuhe nicht’. But a Berlin friend tells me that my dialect 
is wrong.’ I wonder if Aristophanes’ Laconian was any better 
than my Berlinese. 


C. K.: For nearly a century no edition of the Disputationes 
Tusculanae has appeared in the British Islands. Mr. T. W. 
DovuGAN, of Queen’s College, Belfast, undertakes to remedy this 
omission ; volume I of his edition, covering Books I-II, in octavo 
form, costing ten shillings, appeared last summer. Mr. DOUGAN 
prides himself on presenting a revised text; he lays stress in 
his preface on the many MSS he has collated or examined, and 
devotes to them about 31 of the 51 pages of his introduction. 
It is a great pity, therefore, that he did not put together a table 
of the passages in which his text is, in his judgment, an im- 
provement over Mueller’s. Why should the reader be compelled 
to trace this point out himself, line by line? The sources of 
I-II are discussed on pages xx-xxvi. The editor seems to be 
entirely unaware of the numerous other writings with which in 
certain places Tusculans I has affinities. Had he surmised 
this and then read the Einleitung to Norden’s edition of Aeneid 
VI he could have made solid additions to his scrappy and 
inadequate treatment. 

Some of the grammatical notes are beneath the dignity of a 
book of this form: will any one who uses such an edition need 
two notes within the first five lines of the Latin text on the 
subjunctive in cum-causal clauses? Akin to this is the editor’s 
habit of giving full accounts of familiar stories (e. g. in a note on 
II. 20 he gives in detail the story of the shirt of Nessus, etc.) 
instead of merely referring to a classical dictionary or to some 
classical account, such as Ovid’s. 


1S’is meenen Vater schon recht, wenn ick mir de Fingern verfriere; warum 
kooft er mer keene Handschuhe nicht? 
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The work of American scholars seems to be unknown to our 

editor. In 13 he brackets the last clause, guz fuit maior natu 
quam Plautus et Ennius. A study of Professor Hendrickson’s 
paper on Pre-Varronian Literary History (A. J. P. XIX 285 ff. : 
see especially 295) would have helped him much here. For 
my own part I may say that I have long felt that this clause 
could easily be retained. Since the ablative absolute C. Claudio 
. . - Ennium is after all a wholly subordinate phrase, a mere 
temporal adverb in effect, why may not gui refer back to Livius, 
spite of the adjacent Exuium? On II 20-22, Cicero’s transla- 
tion of Sophocles Trach. 1046-1102, there is no reference to 
Professor Earle’s careful discussion of this passage in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, XX XIII 
(1902), 21-29. 

I miss many things, too, in the account on pages lvi-lxii of 
the argument of I-II. I hope some day to see an edition of a 
philosophical work of Cicero in which each book shall be plotted 
out, so to say, and the relations of the various sections to one 
another shall receive entirely adequate treatment. For example, 
it would be worth while, even in an edition such as this aims to 
be, to point out that I 35 is a summing up of I 27-34. §§36-52 
of this book do not receive sufficient attention, either in the 
commentary or in the introduction. How do they fit into the 
scheme of this book? Cicero’s purpose is to prove that the soul 
is immortal: yet in 36 ff. he writes as if, fully convinced that he 
had demonstrated the immortality of the soul, he were at liberty 
to talk of the state of the soul and its abiding place after death. 
It would be worth an editor’s while, too, to consider afresh the 
paragraphing and sectioning; while retaining, of course, for 
purposes of reference, the traditional division, he might well 
indicate also the results of a more rigidly logical system of 
analysis. Recent class-room work of this sort on the first book 
of the De Officiis has convinced me anew of its value. So, to 
return to the Tusculans, if chapter XVIII and section 41 of Book I 
were both made to begin with Horum igitur aliquid, etc., two or 
three lines above the point where in the traditional division XVIII 
begins, and if everything from Horum igitur aliquid through 
concalescunt, 42, were set ina single paragraph, the connection 
of ideas would, I think, be far more readily grasped. 

The octavo form of this book, its price, the preface and the 
elaborate apparatus criticus excite high expectations, but these 
the introduction and the commentary do not fulfill. It is instruc- 
tive to contrast the editor’s notes with the contributions he has 
included from the pen of Dr. Reid; the latter are as good as 
everything is which Dr. Reid writes on Cicero. 


D. M.R.: Die Hellenische Kultur, by the triumvirate FRITZ 
BAUMGARTEN, FRANZ POLAND and RICHARD WAGNER (Teub- 
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ner, Leipzig, 1905), isa book in every way to be commended. 
An introduction on ‘Land und Leute’ and on ‘Sprache und 
Religion’ is followed by an excellent account of the Mycenean 
Age (part I), of the political and private and religious life 
of the Greeks, of Greek architecture and sculpture and painting 
(including vases), and of Greek literature and philosophy in the 
Greek Middle Ages (part II), and in the fifth and fourth centuries 
down to the time of Alexander the Great (part III). The work 
is concluded with a good index and a comparative chronological 
table for history, literature and art. Though written for the 
home as well as for the school and though entirely void of bibli- 
ography, the book is very scholarly, and has taken into account 
the latest investigations, archaeological and philological. For 
example, on the archaeological side a brief but good account is 
given of the excavations at Delphi with an excellent plan and 
reconstruction from the Nouvelles Fouilles de Delphes. On the 
philological side might be cited the excellent treatment of Bac- 
chylides and Timotheos. Especially to be praised is the beautiful 
make-up of the book, printed as it ison the best paper and 
adorned with seven colored plates and 355 illustrations, many 
of which are not to be found in other handbooks. Every classi- 
cal student will welcome the book because of these fine repro- 
ductions, which are taken from the best and most recent publica- 
tions. But there are a few exceptions. Many vase-paintings 
are reproduced from Furtwangler und Reichhold, but the Fran- 
g0is vase is taken from the antiquated work of Rayet et Collig- 
non. The frontispiece gives a colored reproduction of a corner 
of the pre-Peisistratean Hekatompedon from Wiegand’s Poros- 
architektur, but on p. 138 we have the old restoration of its 
pedimental sculptures given by Brueckner in the Athen. Mitth. 
XIV. Nor is any account taken in the text of the work of Wie- 
gand or of Furtwangler. P. 209 the illustration of the Pnyx is 
taken from an inadequate drawing in Curtius’ Stadtgeschichte von 
Athen, and Curtius’ view that the so-called Pnyx served a reli- 
gious purpose is accepted. This betrays an ignorance of Crow’s 
paper on the Athenian Pnyx (cf. Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. 1V). P. 298 the head of Iris, 
discovered by Waldstein, is omitted from the east frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

There are many statements which one could dispute. But 
attention may be limited to the following more obvious errors. 
P. 108, pl. II the stoa of the Athenians at Delphi, dated about 
506 B. C., is said to have been built after the battle of Salamis. 
Pp. 272, 273 the sculptures of the Treasury of the Cnidians, 
which belong to the last quarter of the sixth century, are dated 
after the Persian wars, and are placed after the Olympia pedi- 
mental sculptures. P. 242 on the well-known Berlin cylix of 
Duris, representing a school scene, a flute-case is called “ein 
Futteral fiir eine Rolle mit daranhangendem Titelzettel”, and 
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p- 243 a papyrus-roll is called a flute-case. P. 251 30,000 is given 
as the seating capacity of the theatre at Athens, 60,000 for the 
theatre at Ephesus. If these numbers were divided by two, we 
should have a more correct statement. P.424 the lonic vase 
of the sixth century, representing the comical scene of Heracles 
slaying Busiris, is classed as late-Etruscan. But for a work 
covering such a large field, the book is extremely accurate and 
deserves all praise. A high standard has been set for the second 
volume which will picture ‘“ Die Kultur des Hellenismus und des 
Rémervolkes”. In this day, when Jebb the philologist (Bacchy- 
lides p. 225) says with regard to the Theseus cylix (Die He/len- 
ische Kultur, p\. VII1) that “Amphitrite bestows no wreath on 
Theseus” as in Ode XVI of Bacchylides, and when Walters the 
archaeologist (History of Ancient Pottery II p. 110) says of this 
same vase that “the subject cannot be placed in literary tradi- 
tion”, such a book as Die Hellenische Kultur supplies the needed 
link between philology and archaeology. 
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